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PRLiFACE 


The  Industry  Vfege  Study  program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  is  designed  to  yield  a  variety  of  wage  data 
for  use  in  collective  bargaining,  wage  detenidnation,  place¬ 
ment,  and  minimum  v/age  administra.tion. 

The  results  of  the  Industry  Wage  Studies  are  made 
available  in  two  series  of  bulletins.  Series  1,  entitled 
"Occupational  Wage  Relaticnships"j  providO'C  measures  of  pre¬ 
vailing  wage  rele.tionships  among  key  occupa.tions  in  each 
industry  in  terms  of  indexes.  Series  2  on  "'Wage  Structure" 
is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  actual  hourly  earnings  (straight- 
time)  a.nd  the  various  elements  that  influence  variations  in 
v/ages  such  as  location,  size  of  establisliment ,  methods  of 
wage  payments,  and  the  occupational  composition  of  each 
industry.  This  series  also  presents  information  relating 
to  such  practices  as  shift  differential  payments,  paid  vaca.- 
tions,  paid  lunch  periods,  nonproduction  bonuses,  insurance, 
sick  leave,  and  incentive  wage  systems.  Locality  tabulations 
(forms  OWR-iy  and  l8)  are  available  in  the  regional  offices 
of  the  Bureau. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  WAGE  RELATIONSHIPS  IN  THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  ANT)  PO\IER 

INDUSTRY,  JULY  1945  l/ 


INTRODUCTION 


The  occupational  specializo.tion  required  to  operate  an  electric 
light  and  power  systeuL  is- accomiJanied  by  a  wide  diversity  in  pay  scales. 

The  differences  in  occupational  wage  rates  make  up  an  important  aspect  of 
a  system's  v/age  structure.  It  is  the  object  of  this  study  to  utilize  the 
:  extensive  wage  data  available  for  the  electric  light  and  power  industry 
in  order  to  detomiine  the  central  tendencies  in  occupational  wage  relation¬ 
ships.  .  /  •  ■"  5  •  ■ 

The  method  adopted  for  this  purpose-  is  as  follov/sj  in  each 
electric  light  and  pov/or  system  covered  the  average  hourly  wa.go  re.to  paid 
to  journeymen  linemen*^  v/a.s  used  as  a  base  (lOO)^  average  rates  paid  te 
other  occupations  v/ere  converted  to  a  percentage  of  that  base#  In  this 
manner,  a  laddor-like  arrangement  of  occupational  indexes  was  developed 
for  each  system.  In  order  to  obtain  a  representative  scale  fer  the 
industry  as  a  whole  and  for  the  principal  regions,  the  median  or  midpoint 
in  an  array  of  system  indexes  for  the  same  occupation  was  selected.  y 
Since  some  measure  of  variation  from  the  median  is  essential  in  order  to 
provide  flexibility  in  the  use  of  the  data,  the  middle  range  within  v/hich 
half  of  the  system  indexes  fell  is  ohovjn  in  the  o.ccorapanying  tables. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  v/ago  determination  first  to  set  rates 
for  a  limited  number  of  key  jobs,  usually  v/ith  reference  to  prevailing 
Vi/age  levels.  Once  rates  are  determined  for  these  jobs,  the  fixing  of 
wages  for  other  occupations  is  considerably  simplified.  Principally  for 
this  reason,  the  Bureau's  industry  wage  studies  provide  occupational  wage 
data 'for  key  jobs  only--that  is,  jobs  that  are  found  in  numerous  osto.b- 
lishmcntsi  those  that  engage  a  substa.ntial  number  of  Y/orkers|  and  those 
that  have  been  used  as  bench-marks  in  wage  negotiations.  In  the  electric 
light  and  power  industry,  the  selected  occupations  represent  guide-posts 
along  the  entire  range  of  functions,  skills,  and  earnings.  i/  The  relative 
positions  of  other  occupations  in  the  wage  scale  can  bo  arrived  at  by  com¬ 
parison  and  interpolation,  taking  into  account  general  similarity  in  job 
content . 


u  Prepared  by  Joseph  W.  Bloch.  Data  v/ore  obtained  through  a  survey  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Regional  Wage  Analysts  of  the  Bureau.  A 
forthcoming  bulletin,  "Vfcgc  Structure*  Electric  Light  and  Power,  1945" » 
describes  the  occupational  and  wage  structure  of  the  industry. 

2/  This  classification  docs  not  incladc  linemen  employed  only  on  dead  lines 
or  on  scconda.ry  lines  of  low  voltage.  Journeymen  linemen,  constituting  by 
far  the  largest  occupational. group  in  the  industry,  arc  employed  by  almost  all 
systems.  For  this  reason,  t.hcir  Y/agc  rates  made- the  most  suitable  base. 

3/  The  median  is  preferable  to  the  arithmetic  average  .in  this  instance  since 
it  is  af*foctod  by  extreme  cases  in  a  considerably  lessor  degree.' 

^  Job  -descriptions  for  the.  electric  light  and  power  industry  are  available^ 
upon  request  .  ■  t  .  ■  ''-Y, 
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The  occupational  wage  patterns  indicated  in  this  study  constitute 
backgrounds  in  the  light  of  which  system  v/age  problems  may  be  examined. 
Specifically,  considerable  use  can  be  made  of  these  patterns  for  comparing 
differentials  between  occupations  or  skill  levels,  for  evaluating  out-of- 
linc  rates,  and  for  placing  new  jobs  into  the  wage  scale. 

NATION-WIDE  WAGE  RELATIONSHIPS  ^ 

While  primarily  engaged  in  producing  and  distributing  electricity, 
electric  light  and  power  companies  may  also  produce  and  sell  gas  or  steam, 
operate  transportation  systems,  distribute  v/ator,  or  engage  in  enterprises 
not  necessarily  of  a  public  utility  character.  In  July  1945 >  an  estimated 
240,000  workers  wore  employed  in  the  multiple  activities  carried  on  by  over 
400  light  and  power  companies}  of  those,  approximately  196,000  could  be 
termed  electric  light  and  power  workers,  employed  in  maintenance,  generating, 
distribution,  installation,  servicing,  and  office  work. 

The  Bureau's  survey  covered  I30  companies  and  91»000  light  and  power 
workers.  Since  the  electric  transmission  linos  and  services  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  light  and  power  companies  usually  extend  beyond  the  raimicipality 
limits  v/ithin. which  central  power  plants  and  offices  are  situated,  the  v/idc 
geographic  coverage  of  this  sample  survey  is  evident.  For  the  analysis  of 
wage  relationships,  companies  with  fcv;cr  than  51  workers  and  those  tliat 
employed  no  journeymen  linemen  conforming  to  the  Bureau's  job  description 
were  oxcludcd|  in  all,  July  1945  pay-roll  data  from  91  systems  were  used. 

Of  these  systems,  51  employed  more  than  500  workers  and  40  had  between  51 
and  500  v/orkers.  Because  of  company  differences  in  occupational  structure, 
none  of  the  occupations  studied,  with  the  exception  of  journeymen  linemen, 
was  found  in  all  91  systems.  The  earnings  of  the  small  proportion  of  the 
industry's  workers  paid  on  a  group  bonus  basis  wore  omitted  from  the  data. 

'  Ooneral  Wage  Pattern 

In  table  1  the  national  median  indexes  ^  for  the  selected  occupa¬ 
tions  arc  presented  by  major  functional  groups,  for  men  and  women  workers 
separately.  The  middle  range  within  v/hich  half  of  the  indexes  fell  and  the 


5/^  The  relationships  indicated  in  this  report  will' not  coincide  v/ith  the 
relationships  implicit  in  the  actual  average  earnings  data  presented  in  the 
report  "Wage  Structure  1  Electric  Light  and  Power, . 1945".  While  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  coverage  is  of  minor  importance,  the  two  studios  differ  significantly 
in  purpose  and  method.  In  order  to  indicate  wage  relationships,  the  spread 
between  v/age  rates  rather  than  rates  such  were  measured  and  averaged.  '  For 
this  purpose,  it  was  necessary  to  equalize  v/ago  levels  and  employment  among 
the  covered  systems;  this  \jas  accomplished  by  use  of  the  index  method  and 
the  unweighted  median.  On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to-  compute  average  v/age- 
rates  of  all  v/orkers  in  a  given  occupation,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to 
combine  actual  rates  weighted  by  company  employment  in  the  occupation. 
y  Indexes  represent  percentages  of  the  rates  paid  to  journeymen  linemen. 
They  can  also  be  used  to  compute  the  approximate  percentage  spread  between 
other  occupations.  For  example,  the  national  median  indexes  for  class  A  and 
class.  B  sv/itchboard  operators  were  97  fuid  86,  respectively.  The  average  wage 
advantage  of  the  class  A  workers  over  the  B  v/orkers  v/a.s,  therefora  I3  percent 
(97/86). 
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number  of  systems  reporting  each  of  the  occupations  arc  also  shovm.  Soparatccl 
into  two  -broad  groupings — maintenance,  operating,  and  custodial  occupations 
and  office  occupo,tions — the  key  jobs  are  arrayed  in  chart  1  in  descending 
rank  corresponding  to  their  respective  positions  in  the  national  wage 'ladder* 

Among  maintenance,  operating,  and  custodial  occupations,  the  high¬ 
est  positions  in  the  wage  scale  were  held  by  load  dispatchers  and  watch 
engineers,  on  an  equal  level  14  percent  above  that  of  journeymen  linemen* 
Lowest  in  the  scale  were  janitors,  co,ming  ^8  percent  of '  the  linemen's  rate* 
Several  clusters  of  occupations  at  identical  wage  levels  are  evident  in  the 
industry-wide. wage  scale*  For  oxanplp,  maintenance  machinists,  maintenance 
electricians,  and  the  base  occupation,  journeymen  linemen,  tended  to  receive 
the  same  hourly  rate*  Trouble  men,  who  arc  usually  qualified  journeymen 
linemen,  raj^ked  slightly  higher  in  the  wage  scale  than  the  base  job*  j/ 

Company  wage  po].icy  governing  office  workers  is  usually  distinct 
from  that  covering  .operating  and  niaintenance  workers*  Hov/ever,  by  relating 
office  wage  rates  to  linemen.^  s  rates  the  relative  positions  of  office  workers 
in  the  typical  system  v/age  scale  as  well  as  the  v/age  differential  betv/een  one 
office  occupation  and  another  can  be  observed*  In  chart  1  both  functions  are 
illustrated*  In  terras  of  average  hourly  earnings,  men  hand  bookkeepers  held 
a  position  comparable  to  skilled  trouble  men,  v/hile  pay-roll  and  accounting 
clerks-  were  on  a  level  v/ith  turbine  and  boiler  operators*  V/omcn  office 
v/orkers,  including  the  higher  skilled,  occupied  posit iojis  at  the  lower  end 
of  the- wage  ladder,  below  truck  drivers*  Mon  office  workers  held  a  sub¬ 
stantial  vjagG  advantage  over  women  in  jebs  of  similar  character  though 
possibly  v/ith  lesser  rcsponsibilitios. 

Variations  in  wage  practices  among  the  91  systems  covered  arc 
indicated  in  part  by  the  middle  ranges  of  indexes*  The  spread  in'this  range 
was  widest  for  load  dispatchers,  watch  engineers,  district  representatives, 
men  bookkeepers,  and,  on  the  whole,  for  office  as  against  non-office  occupa¬ 
tions.  On  the  average,  the  deviation  covering  half  of  the  light  and  power  - 
systems  amounted  to'. 7  percent  (plus  and  minus)  of  the  medians  -for  maintenance, 
operating,  and  custodial  occupations  and  about  10  percent  for  office  occupa¬ 
tions*  These  percentages,  although  approximations,  arc  useful  in 'providing 
a  uniform  range  for  all  occupations,  pa.rticularly  if  the  scries  of  indexes 
is  .converted  to  a  new  base.  ^ 

1/  TOailc  differentials  between  occupations  are  not  expressed  in  cents-por- 
hour,  a  rough  translation  can  bo  made.  Wage  rates  of  journeymen  linemen  in 
most  companies  exceeded  $1*00  an  hour*  It  follows,  therefore,  that  since  the 
base  (lOO)  against  which  other  occupational  rates  wore  measured  represented 
more  than  $1*00  an  hour,  the  arithmetic  difference  in  index  points  between 
any  2  occupations  is  slightly  less  than  the  cents-per-hour  differential. 

8/  Index  scries  may  bo  converted  to  another  base  or  to  two  or  more  bases,  the 
choice  of  base  depending  upon  the  purpose  for  v/hich  the  indexes  arc  to  be  used. 
For  example,  relationships  to  the  lowest-paid  occupation,  janitors,  can  be 
determined  by  using  the  median  index  58  as  a  base  (multiplying  each  index  by 
100/58).  A  separate  scries  of  index  fer  office  v/orkers  may  bo  set  up,  with 
any  occupation  as  b-ase*  The  converted  indexes,  plus  and  minus  7  or  10  per¬ 
cent,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  set  an  approximate  range  covering  50  percent 
of  the  systems.  While  not  rigorously  precise,  this  method  of  conversion  is 
sufficiently  reliable  to  servo  most  purposes* 
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7?aria.tion  by  Size  of  Systen  ^ 

In  table  1  raedian  indexes  and  middle  ranges  are  presented  separately 
for  systems  with  more  than  500  vrorkers  and.  those  employing  from  51  500 

workers.  In  chart  2  the  relationships  among  occupations  represented  in  both 
size  groups  are  shora.  Occupations  are  placed  in  the  order  in  '.hich,  they 
rank  in  chart  1,  ■ 

The  ranking  of  occupations  in  the  two  size  groups  showed  s  high 
degree  of  similarity.  The  v/idest  difference  in  position„was  indicated  for 
district  representatives,  vrho  appeared  considerably  higher  in  the  wage  scale 
for  the  smaller  systems.  In  the  larger  systems,  the  highest-paid  operating 
or  plant  occupation  was  load  dispatcher;  in  the  smaller  systems,  watch  engineer. 
In  both  groups  janitors  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale.  The  spread  betv/een 
the  highest  and  lowest  occupations  was  wider  in  the  larger  systems  (am  advantage 
of  109  percent  as  contrasted  with  89  percent  for  smaller  systems). 

f  . , 

The  spread  between  the  various  clusters  of- wage  or  skill  levels 
was  somewhat  greater  in  the  larger  syste.ms.  On  the  whole,  office  workers 
appeared  higher  in  the-  vrage  scale  for  this  group. 

'■•■I'.  -  ■ 

Apart  from  the  general  variations  in  v;age  patterns,  chart  2  indi¬ 
cates  significant  differences  in  the  relative  wage  levels  of  several  occu:.' tions. 
Load  dispatchers  and  watch  engineers  held  substantially  greater  v/age  advantages 
over  other  occupations  in  the  la.rger  systems.  On  the  other  hand,  district 
representatives,  10/  truck  driyers,  and  truck-driver  groundiiien  occupied 
better  position^,  relatively,  in  the  ; wage  scale  for  smaller  syste.ms.  In 
relation  to  other,  occupations,  journeyraen  linemen  were  at  a  slight  advantage 
in  the  smaller  systems.  Among  office  occupations,  the  v;age  position  of  women 
accounting  clerks  in  the  larger  systemiS  was  notably  more  ' advantageous  than 
that  of  similar  workers  in  smaller  companies.  The  reverse  wa.s  true  for  r*en 
and  women  hand  bookkeepers. 


97  bliether  the  variations  in  wage  relationships  discussed  in  this  section 
are  attributable  solely  to  differences  in  size  of  system,..  .a.s..me.a-sured  by 
employment,  cannot  be  definitely  det ernined.  Other  factors,  such  as  unioni¬ 
zation  and  location,  may  also ' influence  wage  relationships, 

10/  The  most  marked  difference ■ between- the  two  size  groups  was-observed 
for  load  dispatchers  and  district  representatives.  In  the  larger  systems, 
the  ^former  occupation  held  a.  29  percent  advantage  over  the  latter;  in  the 
sm.allfer  systems,  the  tv'o  ’ occupations  were  ak  a.  par  as  a  result  of  the  com.- 
paratively  lower  wage  level  of-  load  dispatchers  and  the  -higher  wage  level 
of  district  representatives. 


Table  1.— INDEXES  OF  WAOE  HATES  l/  FOR  SELECTED  CCCUPATTCNS  II  THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  INDUSTHY,  3Y  SIZE  OF  SYSTEM,  JULY  I9U5 


(Wa^  Raft  for  Journeyaen  lineaen  »  100) 


All  system* 


Occupation,  grade  and  eez 


Number 

of 

eye terns 


Median 

Index 


Men 


Middle  range 
within  which 
one-half  of 
the  sjstea 
Indexes  fell 


Number 

of 

systems 


Syat«BB  vin  - 

or  more  worKere j 


bi  to  workers 


t  Middle  range  :  t 


Median 

index 


within  which 
one-half  of 
the  systea 
indexes  fell 


Number 

of 

systems 


Median 

index 


I  Mldijle  range 
within  which 
one-half  of 
the  system 
indexes  fell 


Maintenance 

Electricians,  maintenance  . . 

Machinists,  maintenance  . . 

Maintenance  men,  general  utility 

Mechanics,  auton»otiye  . . 

Mechanics,  aaintenanca  . 

Production 

Auxiliary  equipment  operators 

Boiler  operators . . . 

Switchboard  operators,  class  A 
Switchboard  operators,  class  B 

Turbine  operators  . 

Watch  engineers  . 

Distribution 

Groundraen  . 

Load  dispatchers . . 

Patrolmen  . 

Substation  operators  . 

Troublemen  . 

Truck  drivers  . 

Truck  driver  -  greundaen . 

lastallation  and  Serviclne 

District  representatives  . 

Metcrmen,  class  A  . 

Metermen,  class  B  . 

Meter  readers  . 

Servlcemea,  appliance  . 

Stock  clerks  . 

Custodial 

Guards  . 

Janitors  . . . 

Watchmen  . 

Bookkeepers,  hand  . 

Cashiers  . 

Clerks,  accounting . 

Clerks,  payroll  . 

Office  boye  . . 


79 

50 

U7 

67 

60 


55 

77 

66 

63 

£1 


77 

59 

71 

67 

U6 

51 

Us 

85 

ll 

66 

77 

35 

81 

4o 


56 

23 

22 


laau 


Bookkeepers,  hanH  . 

Calculating-machine  operators ,  claes  B  . 

Caehiere  . .  .. 

Clorko,  fllo,  claao  B  . 

Clerke,  general . . . . . 

Clorko .  Darrell  . 

Olor^troloto  . .  t  kS 

Office  girls  . . 

Stonographoro,  elaoo  X . . . 

Stonographoro,  olaa,  B  . 

Switchboard  operators  . . . 

Switchboard  oporatero-rooentio&lsts  . . 

Typlata,  copy,  elaea  B  . I  » 

X!  *icludlii<  prenluB  p«y  for  oT«rtla»  and  night  work. 
2/  Hunbor  of  ointaaB  too  onall  to  Juitlf,  oonparloono* 


100 

1 

95  - 

103 

X 

51  ' 

102 

X 

96  - 

104 

28 

t 

99 

X 

94  -  102 

100 

\ 

97  - 

110 

t 

36  : 

100 

X 

97  - 

108 

1 

14 

1 

100 

X 

99  -  111 

89 

84  - 

5? 

t 

27  1 

90 

t 

86  - 

93 

20 

1 

89 

81  -  93 

89 

86  - 

94 

: 

44  1 

88 

t 

86  - 

93 

t 

23 

89 

85  -  95 

97 

91  - 

100 

X 

42  : 

97 

91  - 

102 

18 

96 

89  -  100 

go 

1 

76  - 

86 

i 

43  1 

go 

t 

76  - 

86 

12 

82 

t 

76  -  91 

90 

84  - 

97 

50  i 

91 

84  - 

98 

27 

89 

85  -  92 

97 

: 

92  - 

103 

X 

45  : 

100 

92  - 

102 

t 

21 

95 

91  -  103 

86 

: 

79  - 

91 

t 

26  : 

86 

80  - 

91 

X 

17 

85 

t 

79  -  90 

92 

t 

88  - 

99 

46  1 

94 

X 

85  - 

101 

17 

! 

90 

88  -  96 

114 

X 

105  - 

127 

40  ! 

117 

: 

109  - 

132 

X 

21 

X 

108 

1 

99  -  126 

68 

t 

63  - 

71 

47  i 

66 

1 

: 

62  - 

69 

30 

69 

t 

1 

66  -  76 

llU 

i 

105  - 

126 

43  I 

121 

X 

112  - 

128 

X 

16 

102 

X 

96  -  108 

84 

t 

79  - 

94 

84 

i 

78  - 

94 

(z/) 

(2/) 

X 

(zl) 

86 

81  - 

92 

49  : 

86 

X 

82  - 

92 

22 

86 

75  -  92 

103 

: 

99  - 

106 

45  : 

103 

t 

100  - 

106 

X 

24 

102 

1 

94  -  106 

75 

70  - 

80 

34  : 

73 

69  - 

79 

X 

12 

80 

X 

go  -  81 

•75 

! 

72  - 

80 

38  : 

75 

71  - 

SO 

13 

81 

74  -  84 

97 

t 

83  - 

105 

24  ! 

94 

X 

87  - 

100 

24 

102 

83  -  107 

97 

92  - 

101 

51  1 

98 

95  - 

101 

X 

3‘» 

95 

t 

88  -  99 

85 

go  - 

90 

45  : 

87 

X 

81  - 

91 

28 

83 
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CHART 


INDEXES  OF  WAGE  RATES 
FOR  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  INDUSTRY 

JULY  1945 

WAGE  RATES  FOR  JOURNEYMEN  LINEMEN -100 


OCCUPATION,  GRADE  AND  SEX 

MAINTENANCE,  OPERATING, 

AND  CUSTODIAL  WORKERS 

MEN 

LOAD  DISPATCHERS 
WATCH  ENGINEERS 
TROUBLEMEN 
MACHINISTS,  MAINTENANCE 
ELECTRICIANS,  MAINTENANCE 
SWITCHBOARD  OPER.,  CLASS  A 
METERMEN,  CLASS  A 
MECHANICS,  MAINTENANCE 
DISTRICT  REPRESENTATIVES 
TURBINE  OPER. 

BOILER  OPER. 

MAINTENANCE  MEN,  GENERAL  UTILITY 
MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE 
SERVICEMEN,  APPLIANCE 
SUBSTATION  OPER. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPER.,  CLASS  B 
METERMEN,  CLASS  B 
PATROLMEN 

AUXILIARY  EQUIPMENT  OPER. 

STOCK  CLERKS 
TRUCK  DRIVER-GROUNDMEN 
TRUCK  DRIVERS 
METER  READERS 
6R0UNDMEN 
GUARDS 
WATCHMEN 
JANITORS 

OFFICE  WORKERS 

MEN 

BOOKKEEPERS,  HAND 
CLERKS,  PAYROLL 
CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING 
CASHIERS 
OFFICE  BOYS 

WOMEN 

BOOKKEEPERS,  HAND 
STENOGRAPHERS,  CLASS  A 
CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING 
CLERKS,  PAYROLL 
CALCULATING-MACHINE  OPER.,  CLASS  A  68 
CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  A 
BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPER.,  CLASS  B 
CASHIERS 

BILLING-MACHINE  OPER. 

STENOGRAPHER, CLASS  B 
SWITCHBOARD  OPER. 
CALCULATING-MACHINE  OPER.,  CLASS  B 
SWITCHBOARD  OPER.-RECEPTIONISTS 
CLERKS,  GENERAL 
CLERK-TYPISTS 
CLERKS,  FILE,  CLASS  B 
TYPISTS,  COPY,  CLASS  B 
OFFICE  GIRLS 
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CHART  2 


INDEXES  OF  WAGE  RATES  FOR  SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND 
POWER  INDUSTRY,  JULY  1945 

WAGE  RATES  FOR  JOURNEYMEN  LINEMEN  =  100 


OCCUPATION,  GRADE,  AND  SEX 

MAINTENANCE  ,  OPERATING, 
AND  CUSTODIAL  WORKERS 

MEN 

LOAD  DISPATCHERS  ' 

WATCH  ENGINEERS 
TROUBLEMEN 
MACHINISTS,  MAINTENANCE 
ELECTRICIANS,  MAINTENANCE 
SWITCHBOARD  OPER.,  CLASS  A 
METERMEN  .CLASS  A 
MECHANICS ,  MAINTENANCE 
DISTRICT  REPRESENTATIVES 
TURBINE  OPER. 

BOILER  OPER. 

MAINTENANCE  MEN,  GENERAL  UTILITY 
MECHANICS,  AUTOMOTIVE 
SERVICEMEN,  APPLIANCE 
SUBSTATION  OPER. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPER.,  CLASS  B 
METERMEN, CLASS  B 
AUXILIARY  EQUIPMENT  OPER. 

STOCK  CLERKS 

TRUCK  DRIVER- GROUNDMEN 

TRUCK  DRIVERS 

METER  READERS 

GROUNDMEN 

JANITORS 

OFFICE  WORKERS 

MEN 

BOOKKEEPERS,  HAND 
CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING 

WOMEN 

BOOKKEEPERS, HAND 
STENOGRAPHERS,  CLASS  A 
CLERKS,  ACCOUNTING 
CLERKS,  PAYROLL 
CASHIERS 

BILLING-MACHINE  OPER. 
STENOGRAPHERS,  CLASS  B 
SWITCHBOARD  OPER. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPER.-RECEPTIONISTS 
CLERKS, GENERAL 
CLERK-  TYPISTS 
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KSGION/xL  Dli'FIlRaiMGuS  IN  UAGI]  fGLATIONSHIPS 


Tho  distribution  of  tho  91  systons  studied,  by  region  and  size  of 
system,  is  indicated  in  table  2o  ll/  Table  3  shov/s  tho  median  indexes  for 
selected  occupations  in  each  region^  tho  number  of  systems  in  which  each 
occupation  was  rcprosonl'. od j  and  the  middle  ro-nge  of  variations  from  the 
medianr.  ,1^/  It  is  important  to  beaj’  in  mxnd  that  inte'^-rogi.enal ■  differences 
in  index  levels  do  .no+<  reflect  corresponding  differences  ii;.  actual  wage 
levels  but  only  differences  in  vi/age  spi-oad  between  occupao.ionsa 

Regional  wage  pactorns  may  besx  bo  observed  in  cemparisen  v;ith  the 
nation-v/ido  wage  scal.e„  Bin_o  tho  la.mt-er  servos  as  a  bonob- rro.r  ic  against  which 
variations  can  bo  ovaluatod-.  In  tho  fclicv.ang  analysis,  thcrofor'o,  each 
regional  series  is  moasurcl  against  xho  nabioial  scries,  as  indicated  in 
chart  1«  lii::or  difforcnccs  in  inaox  values  awe  disregardoa  unless  ihcy  fall 
into  a  pattern,  the  more  significant  dc'^iations  are  presumed  to  be  typical 
of  tho  region j 


Wage  relationships  in  Northeastern  light  and  power  sy^stems  conformed 
fairly  closely  to  the  na.tional  pavtcrn»  The  sprca.d  between  the  lower  level 
of  wage  rates,  occupied  by  custodicl  worfoi's  rend  groundmen..  and  the  inter¬ 
mediate  level,  consisting  roughly  of  the  occupations  earning  loss  than 
journoymen  linemen,  was  somewhat  narrower  in  the  regional  scale.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  spread  between  the  intermediate  level  and  the  higher-ranking 
occupations  was  slightly^  widerp  Thus,  in  relation  to  the  lowest  and  highost- 
paid  occupations  the  intormodiato  occupations  held  lov/cr  positions  in  tho 
regional  tlio.n  in  the  national  './age  scale  *  I3/  Notable  exceptions  'were  truck 


drivers  and  truck-driver  groundmen,  who  occupied  markedly  bettor  positions  in 


o  region, 


Office  occupations,  excepting  women  accounting  dorks,  v/orc  on 


th 

about  tho  same  level  regionally  amd  nationally 


11/  The  5  systems  situated  in  the  Border  States  havo  boon  excluded  from  the 
regional  prcscntaticni 

1.2/  V/ith  a  wide  range  in  indoxos  and  a  rolativcly  small  number  of  companies, 
tho  median  tends  to  bo  unoto.blo,  that  is,  subject  to  significant  cliango 
moroly  by  tho  addition  or  subtraction  of  ono  or  two  system  indexes,  not 
necessarily  extreme  values.  This  also  applies  to  the  limits  of  the  middle 
range,  Concoaucntly,  the  indexes  in  the  regional  tabulation  are  subject  to 
greater  possible  errors  than  the  data  on  a  national  basis. 

13/  Conversely,  in  relation  to  tho  intermediate  occupations  the  others  were 
on  relatively  better  wage  levels  in  the  Northeast ,  The  lack  of  fixed  points 
(tho  base  occupation  is,  of  course,  part  of  the  ’//age  scale)  makes  for  such 
dual  interpretations.  To  give  a  simple  illustro.ticn?  if  the  spread  between 
job  A  and  job  3  is  narrower  in  the  regional  scale  than  in  the  nation-wide 
scale,  it  may  bo  duo  to  either  job  A  being  rolativcly  higher  or  job  B  being 
relatively  lov/cr  in  the  regional  scale. 
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With  some  exceptions,  the  v/age  pattern  of  Great  Lakes  light  and 
pov/er  systems  was  almost  Identical  with  the  nation-wide  pattern*  Watch 
engineers  and  the  three  custodial  jobs  hold  significantly  superior  positions 
in  the  regional  as  against  the  no.tional  wage  scale,  whereas  class  B  switch¬ 
board  operators  o.nd  stock  clerks  were  rated  somewhat  lov/or  in  the  Great  Lakes 
scale*  On  the  v/holc,  office  wage  rates  compared  loss  favorably  with  non- 
office  rates  in  the  regional  picture* 

Southern  systems  showed  a  p>attorn  that  differed  significantly  from 
the  indust ry-v/idc  wage  scale*  A].though  the  rcuiking  of  jobs  compered  closely, 
the  spread  betv/een  occupational  rates  was  considerably  v;idcr  in  the  South 
than  nationally*  Typically,  the  lesser-skilled  jobs  occupied  lower  positions, 
relatively,  while  the  higher-skilled  hold  a,  comparative  advantage*  The 
principal  exceptions  wore  watch  engineers  and  district  representatives,  who 
v/ero  rated  lower  in  the  South  than  nationally*  Office  occupations  were 
significantly  higher  in  the  Southern  wage  scale* 

In  the  Middle  West  c,nd  Far  West  the  fev/cr  companies  and  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  systems  with  less  than  500  employees  limited  the  number  of  occupa¬ 
tions  for  which  indexes  could  be  shown,  and  tended  to  weaken  the  rclia.bility 
of  the  rnodia.n  for  some  occupations*  Possibly  for  this  reason  the  deviations 
from  the  national  wage  scale  formed  loss  distinct  patterns  than  v/as  observed 
in  other  regions*  The  wage  ladder  in  the  Middle  West  oxliibitod  less  cluster¬ 
ing  of  job  rates  than  did  the  nation-wide  pattorni  that  is,  diff orontiaLls 
appoa.rod  botw'oon  occupations  shown  on  the  same  level  in  chart  lo  On  the 
v;holc,  however,  the  ranking  of  occupations  and  the  spread  between  general 
wage  levels  in  the  Middle  West  did  not  differ  materially  from  the  industry 
pattern*  Important  exceptions  included  loa.d  dispatchers,  trouble  men,  and 
general  utility  maintenance  men,  who  were  lower  in  the  regional  wOugc  sca.lc, 
and  auxiliary  equipment  operators,  rated  considora.bly  higher  in  the  Iviid-v;est. 
Office  occupations  hold  relatively  better  positions  in  this  region  than  in 
the  industry  as  a  whole* 

The  picture  for  the  Far  liVest,  as  contrasted  wdth  the  nation-wide 
pattern,  presented  a  closer  grouping  of  wage  rates  ajnong  the  higlier-skilled 
occupations*  On  the  other  hand,  a  slightly  vdder  spread  vyas  observed  at  the 
lower  end  Of  the  wage  ladder^  V/hile  most  office  occupations  were  higher  in 
the  regionail  scale,  women  accounting  clerks  and  switchboard  operators  wore 
conspicuously  lov/cr* 


Table  2.— DISTEIBUTION  07  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AlH)  POWER  SYSTEMS  STUDIED, 

BY  REGIOH  AHD  SIZE  OP  SYSTM, 

JULY  1945 


Systems  with  - 


Region  l/ 

Total 

systems 

501  or 

more 

workers 

51  to 

500 

workers 

United  States  . 

91 

51 

40 

Fortheast  . 

26 

13 

13 

Great  Lalces  . . 

17 

11 

6 

Border  States  . . 

5 

4 

1 

South  . . 

18 

15 

r? 

o 

Middle  West  . 

13 

3 

10 

Par  West  . 

12 

5 

7 

l/  The  regions  inclxxde! 

Forth east  -  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 

Fov;  Ham'pshire,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont, 
Few  Jersey,  Fev:  York,  and  Pennsylvania; 

Great  Lakos-Illinois ,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Ohio,  and  Wisconsin; 

Border  States  -  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia; 

South  -  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
Forth  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tonnossec,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas; 

Middle  West-Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Febraska, 

Forth  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota; 

Par  West  -  Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana, 

Few  Mexico,  Utah,  V/yoming,  California, 
Fevada,  Oregon,  and  Washington, 


Table  5. --INDEXES  OF  WAGE  RATES  1/  FOR  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  PCWER  INDUSTRY,  BY  REGION,  JULY  I9I45 

(Wage  Rates  for  Journeymen  Linemen  -  100) _ 


"U  Excluding  premium  pay  for  o'rertlme  and  night  work. 
^  Number  of  systems  too  snail  to  Justify  comparisons 


li  .  • 
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INDUSTRY  WAGE  STUDIES  BULIi^TINS 


The  following  bulletins,  issued  as  part  of  the  Bureau's  Industr 
Wage  Studies  Program,  are  available  (in  addition  to  local  tabulations 
described  in  the  Preface)* 

General 


Industry  Wage  Studies  -  A  Descriptive  Statement 
Appendix  A  --  Job  Descriptions  for  Wage  Studies  -  Metalworking 

Appendix  B  -  Job  Descriptions  for  Wage  Studies  -  Mining 

Appendix  C  -  Job  Descriptions  for  Wage  Studios  -  Apparel 

Appendix  D  -  Job  Descriptions  for  Wage  Studies  -  Electric  Light 

and  Pov/erj  Warehousing  and  Storage 

Series  1  -  Occupational  Wage  Relationships 

No*  1  Machinery,  1945 

2  Machine  Tool  Accessories,  1945 

3  Foundries,  1945 

4  Machine  Tools,  1945 

5  Electric  Light  and  Power,  1945 

Scries  2  -  V/arro  Structure 

No*  1  Machinery,  1945 

2  Machine  Tool  Accessories,  1945 

3  Machine  Tools,  1945 

4  Electroplating  and  Polishing,  1945 

5  Fabricated  Structural  Steel,  1945 

6  Iron  and  Stool  Forgings,  1945 

7  Sheet  Metal,  1945 

8  Foundries,  1945 

9  Small  Arms,  1945 

10  Aircraft  Engines  and  Parts,  1945 

11  Power  Boilers,  1945 

12  Coal  Mining,  1945 

13  Office  Workers  -  Mot alv/or king,  1945 

In  proraration 

Bakeries,  1945 

Communication  Equipment,  1945 

Cotton  Go.rmonts,  1945 

Department  and  Clothing  Stores,  1945 

Electric  Generating  and  Distribution  Equipment,  1945 

Electric  Light  and  Power,  1945 

Footwear,  1945 

Industrial  Chemicals,  I946 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores,  1945 

Po\7cr  Laundries,  1945 

Radios,  1945 

Structural  Clay  Products,  1945 
Warehousing,  1945 
Wood  Furniture,  1945 
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PREFACE 


The  Industry  7/age  Study  program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  is  designed  to  yield  a  variety  of  v/age  data 
for  use  in  collective  bargaining,  v/age  determination,  place¬ 
ment,  and  minimum  wage  administration. 

The  results  of  the  Industry  Wage  Studies  are  irnde 
available  in  two  series  of  bulletins.  Series  1,  entitled 
"Occupational  Wage  Relationships'',  provides  measures  of  pre¬ 
vailing  wage  relationships  among  key  occupations  in  each 
industry.  Series  2  on  ''Wag'e  Structure"  is  devoted  to  an 
analysis  of  actual  hourly  earnings  ( straioht-time)  and  the 
various  elements  that  influence  variations  in  wages,  such  £is 
location,  size  of  establishment ,  and  method  of  wage  payment . 
This  series  also  presexits  information  relating  to  the  occupa¬ 
tional  composition  of  the  industry's  labor  force  and  sucli 
pra.ctices  as  shift  differential  payments,  paid  vacations, 
pa.id  lunch  periods,  nonpreduction  bonuses,  insurance,  sick 
leave,  and  incentive  wage  systems.  Locality  tabulatioiis 
(forms  OViR-17  and  lo)  are  available  in  tne  regional  offices 
of  the  Bureau. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  Y-IAGE  RELATIONSHIPS  IN  THE  BA.ISRY  INDUSTRY,  JULY  1945  1/ 


INTRODUCTION 

Although  the  hakory  industry  is  marked  by  a  predominance  of  small 
shops,  bakeries  with  8  or  more  workers  employ  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
industry’s  labor  force®  In  the  small  bakeries,  little  division  of  labor  is 
feasible  and  plant  vj-age  structures  are  relatively  simple®  As  production  be¬ 
comes  greater  or  more  diversified,  occupational  specialization  tends  to  in¬ 


fer  the 


crease,  bringing  about  corresponding  differences  in  wage  rates®  Thu£ 
larger  bakeries  the  wage  dif ferentio.ls  be'trvreen  occupations  constitute  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  ivage  picture « 

V 

Industry  procedure  in  wage  determination  attaches  additional  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  relationships  among  occupational  vrage  ro.teso  Union  agreements  in 
the  bsdeery  indiistry  t\gpically  set  forth  standard  or  mAnimurn  rates  for  specified 
occupationso  2/  Moreover,  many  nonunion  bodcories  also  determine  a  ro.te  or  range 
of  rates  for  each  job,  rather  than  basing  wage  rates  upon  tlie  characteristics 
of  the  individua,!  v/orkerc  ^ 

It  is  the  object  of  this  study  to  ememine  the  centro.l  tendencies  in 
occupational  imgo  relationsliips  in  the  bakery  industry  and  the  variations 
attributable  in  lo.rge  measure  to  difforences  in  method  of  manufacture,  unionisa¬ 
tion,  and  location®  ^  The  method  adopted  for  this  purpose  is  as  follows;  In 
85  large  cities  or  wage  areas  ^  tho  average  hourly  wage  rates  for  selected 
bakery  occupations  v/ere  converted  to  percentages  of  tho  average  races  paid  to 
m.ale  janitors.  Thus,  for  each  city  a  ladder-like"  pattern  of  occupational  wage 
levels  was  developed  for  all  e stablislrients,  and,  separately,  for  hand  and 
machine  and  union  and  nonunion  bakeries®  In  order  to  obtain  a  representative 
scale  for  the  industrv  g.s  a.  v.rhole  o.nd  for  the  major  subdivisions  the  percentages 
computed  for  each  occupation  veero  3.ve raged®  The  resulting  sco.les  indicate  the 
avero.ge  relationships  which  occupo.tional  wage  ro.tes  bear  to  male  janitors’  earn¬ 
ings  and  to  each  other*  Since  some  maasure  of  variation  from  the  avera.ge  is 
desirable  in  order  to  provide  flexibility  in  the  use  of  the  data,  the  middle  range 
within  which  half  of  the  city  percenta,ges  fell  is  shown  for  each  occupation  in 
the  accompanjAng  tables* 


Prepared  by  Joseph  IT*  Bloch* 

2j  Piece-rate  or  production-bonus  systems  are  rarely  employed  in  bakeries o 
This  report  utilizes  the  extensive  v/age  data  obtained  through  an  industry 
wage  survey  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau’s  regional  wo.ge  o.tialysts« 
Another  bulletin,  ’iTage  Structure.*  Bakeries,  1945",  describes  the  wage  structure 
of  the  industry  in  terms  of  actuo.l  hourly  earnings «,  Job  descriptions  for  the 
bakery  industry  are  available  upon  requests 

4/  A  v/o-ge-area  is  defined  as  a  central  city  and  such  surrounding  territory 
as  constitutes  o.  relatively  homogeneous  areo.  vAth  respect  to  vre-ge  levels®  In  this 
report  the  terms  "V3.ge-area"  and  "city"  are  used  intercha.ngeablyo 

In  deriving  o.  single  figure  to  express  the  average  relo.tionship  betv/cen 
eacn  occupation  and  male  janitors,  the  median  or  midpoint  in  o.n  array  of  city 
piorconto.ges  for  the  same  occupation  was  selected*  The  mAddle  range,  therefore, 
covers  s.  fouirth  of  the  cities  fo.lling  immediately  below  and  above  the  median  or 
average® 


NATION-WIDE  WAGE  RELATIONSHIPS 


The  bahery  industry,  as  defined  for  purposes  of  this  study,  conprises 
bakeries  having  8  or  more  workers  primarily  engaged  in  producing  bread,  cakes, 
pies,  and  similar  perishable  cor/imodities  in  85  cities.  In  July  19^5 j  approxi¬ 
mately  2000  establishments  with  108,000  employees,  or  roughly  two-thirds  of 
the  ’./orkers  in  the  industry  as  a  whole,  came  within  the  scope  of  this  defini¬ 
tion.  iJ 

V/a.",e  Po.ttern 


National  wage  relationships  aiuong  the  selected  occupations  are  presented 
by  major  functional  groups,  for  men  and  women  separately,  in  table  1.  ^  In 
chart  1,  the  occupeubions  are  arrayed  in  descending  rank  corre3pondin_  to  their 
respective  positions  in  the  average  wage  scale.  Thus,  among  men  woz'kers  the 
highost  position  in  the  wage  ladder  v/as  held  by  working  foremen  in  processing 
departi.ients 3  who  v/ere  paid  76  percent  more  tlian  janitors.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
scale,  v/atclmnen,  hand  pan  greasers,  and  hand  trucners  were  clustered  arouund  the 
wage  level  of  janitors.  Dough  and  cake  mixers,  at  approximately  the  saiie  level, 
were  the  highest  -paid  among  processing  workers,  Bencii  hands,  numerically  the 
most  important  occupa.tional  group  in  the  industry,  were  at  a  level  41  percent 
above  that  of  janitors.  The  4  skilled  maintenance  occupations  were  grouped 
witliin  e.  narrow  range,  high  in  the  bakery  wage  scale.  2/ 


lien  occupied  higher  positions  in  the  industry's  wage  scale  t'-iaui  'woien 
in  coi.iparable  jobs.  In  each  of  the  10  occupations  in  v/hich  both  a.zd  \;o;.]en 
\/ere  employed  the  wage  rates  paid  to  men  exceeded  those  paid  to  women,  the 
advantage  ranging  from  6  percent  for  nachine  pan  greasers  to  17  -ercent  for 
dividing-machine  operators,  10/  The  ranking  oi’  occupations  for  men  and  wOiUen 
differed  in  some  respects,  but  tnere  appeared  to  be  no  appreciable  difference 
in  v.'age  sprea.d  betv/een  skill  levels. 


The  relationships  indica.ted  in  this  study  v/ill  not  necessa.rily  coincide 
with  tile  relationships  implicit  in  the  actual  average  earnings  data  _:roscnted 
in  tile  report  "Wage  Structure;  Bakeries,  1945«"  The  two  studies  differ 
signif i cantly  in  purpose  and  method.  Moreover,  coverage  vra.s  not  the  same  for 
both  reports, 

2/  In  some  cities  all  bakeries  so  defined  were  covered;  in  most  a  repre¬ 
sentative  saraple  was  scheduled. 

^  Because  of  inter-plant  differences  in  em;_:loyment  and  job  breakdown  few 
of  the 


occupations  were  found  in  all  cities.  In  order  to  provide  a  rough  guide 
relative  stability  of  the  percentages  and  middle  ranges,  the  number  of 
reporting  each  occupation  is  shov/n  in  the  accompanying  tables. 

Tne  approximate  differential  oetween  any  2  occupations  may  be  coi-iputod'  , 


to  the 
cities 

2/ 

by  using  the  percentages  shoini  as  absolute  numbers.  For  exaiuplo,  tlic  figure 


for  bench  hands'  helpers  is  108;  that  for  bench  hands  141. 


£>encn 


t.mre- 


fore,  were  paid  approximately  30  percent  r.ioro  than  thuir  helpers  (141/iOo), 

10/  Since  city  average  wage  rates  v/ero  used  as  the  basis  for  th.GSe  computa¬ 
tions,  th.e  sex  dif f orentie.ls  shown  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  'wor-ien  \;erc  paid 
less  than  men  for  comparable  jobs  in  the  same  bakeries.  Rather,  they  indicate 
that  in  the  same  cities,  all  baxories  combined,  women  generally  earned  less  tlian 
men  for  work  of  a  similar  character. 


CHART  I 


OCCUPATIONAL  WAGE  RELATIONSHIPS  IN  THE  BAKERY 
INDUSTRY  IN  EIGHTY-FIVE  CITIES 

JULY  1945 

WAGE  RATES^  FOR  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  AS  PERCENTAGES  OF  RATES 

FOR  MALE  JANITORS 

OCCUPATION  AND  SEX 


MEN 

WORKING  FOREMEN,  process  IN6  DEPARTMENTS 
MAINTENANCE  MEN,  GENERAL  UTILITY 
MIXERS,  DOUGH  , 

MIXERS,  CAKE 
MECHANICS,  AUTOMOT IVE 
MECHANICS,  MAINTENANCE 
CARPENTERS,  maintenance 
OVENMEN,  BREAD 
OVENMEN,  CAKE 
BENCH  HANDS 

DIVIDING-MACHINE  OPERATORS 

MIXERS,  ICING 

MOLDERS 

TRUCK  DRIVERS,  (excluding  driver-salesmen) 

DOUGHNUT-MACHINE  OPERATORS 
SCALERS,  BAT  TER 
STOCK  CLERKS 

WRAPPERS  ,  BREAD,  AUTOMATIC 

OVENMEN'S  HELPERS,  BREAD 
PA CKERS,  BREAD 
OVENMEN’S  HELPERS,  cake 
BENCH  HANDS’  HELPERS 
PAN  GREASERS,  MACHINE 
TRUCKERS,  HAND 
PAN  GREASERS,  hand 
WATCHMEN 


WOMEN 

MOLDERS 
BENCH  HANDS 

DIVIDING-MACHINE  OPERATORS 

WRAPPERS,  BREAD,  AUTOMATIC 

OVENMEN’S  HELPERS,  BRE  AD 
PAN  GREASER  S,  MACHINE 
BENCH  HANDS’  HELPERS 
PACKERS,  BREAD 
I  CERS,  CAKE,  HAND 

JANITORS 

PAN  GREASERS,  hand 

WRAPPERS  AND  PACKERS,  cake,  hand 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT.  OF  LABOR 
BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 


AVERAGE  AND  RANGE  WITHIN  WHICH  HALF  THE  CITIES  FELL 
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Table  1.— AVEiiAGi!  WAGE  HATES  1/  TOE  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  AS  PHHCESTAGES  OF  HATES 
PAID  TO  liAIJS  JANITOnS,  BAKERY  IIUCUSTRY  IN  83  CITIES,  JULY  1945 


Maintenance; 


Supervision: 


Processing; 


Other; 


Processing; 


Other; 


Percent  of  Janitors'  rates 


Occupation  and  sex 


Number  of 
cities 


Middle  range  within 


Average 


which  half  the 
cl tits  fell 


Men 


Carpenters,  inainten?nce  . . 

Maintenance  men,  general  utility 

Mechanics,  automotive  . 

Mechanics,  maintenance  . . 


Workii;g  foremen,  processing  departments 

Bench  hands  . 

Bench  hands'  helpers  . 

Dividing-machine  operators  . : 

Doughnut— machine  operators  . ,; 

Mixers,  cake  . . 


Mixers,  dough . ; 

Mixers,  Icing . . 

Molders  . . 


Ovenmen,  bread  ......... 

Ovenmen' s  helpers,  bread 


Ovenmen,  cake  . ; 

Ovenmen' 8  helpers,  cake  . . ; 

Packers,  bread . . 

Pan  greasers,  hand  . . . 

Pan  greasers,  machine  . . 

I 

Scalers,  batter  . . 

Wrappers,  bread,  automatic . 

• 

• 

Stock  clerks  . • 

Truck  drivers  (excluding  driver-salesmen)  ....; 

Truckers,  hand . . 

Watchmen . . 


Women 

Bench  hands  . . • 

Bench  hands'  helpers  . . . 

Dlviding^machine  operators  . ; 

leers,  cake,  hand . . 

Molders  . . . 

Ovenmen' s  helpers,  bread  . . ; 

Packers,  bread  . . . 

Pan  greasers,  hand  . . . 

Pan  greasers,  machine  . . 


Wrappers,  bread,  automatic  ..... 
Wrappers  and  packers,  cake,  hand 

Janitors  . 


! 


: 


46 

148 

78 

153 

83 

150 

47 

149 

85 

176 

81 

l4l 

75 

108 

85 

139 

55 

129 

81 

151 

85 

152 

47 

130 

84 

'I34 

85 

146 

82 

118 

59 

i42 

4o  - 

113 

84 

113 

74 

99 

72 

107 

60 
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Varia'tion  by  Lothod  of  Manufacture 

Althougli  there  was  a  high  degree  of  similarity  in  the  ranhing  of  occupa¬ 
tions  in  hojid  and  machine  bakeries,  ll/  the  wage  differentials  betv/ecn  shill 
lov.-ls  were  greater  in  hand  bakeries  (table  2  and  chart  2)  •  This  difference 
is  illustrated  by  comparing  the  percentage  spread  between  represe.voative  occupa¬ 
tions  at  different  skill  levels.  Thus,  among  men,  the  wage  advrnitagc  of  bread 
overj.icn  over  bread  wrapp&hs  amounted  to  27  percent  in  hand  bakeries  a.G  against 
21  percent  in  me.cliine  bakeries j  bread  ’wrappers,  in  turn,  were  paid  24  percent 
more  than  janitors  in  hand  bakeries  as  against  a  20  percent  spread  in  i.'achine 
bakeries. 

Tha.t  skilled  -workers  in  ha.nd  bakeries  were  relatively  better  paid  thaii 
sii.iila.r  -woia.ers  in  machine  bakeries  might  be  attributed  in  part  to  t..e  groa.tL;r 
versatility  generally  required  of  the  former.  On  the  v/hole,  however,  the  \;ider 
wage  spread  found  in  hand  bakeries  may  have  been  determined  by  factors  only 
indirectly  related  to  differences  in  method  of  manufacture*  One  such  fa.ctor, 
for  example,  is  eraployment|  hand  bakeries  employed  fewer  workers,  on  the  a.verage, 
t]ia.n  machine  bakeries. 

Regional  differences  in  wage  relationships,  discussed  le.ter  in  t.-is 
report,  operated  in  this  instance  to  understate  somev/hat  the  relative  './ago 
differentials  in  hand  bakeries «  Hand  bakeries  -wore  represented  in  fov/or  Southern 
cities  'ul.e.n  were  machine  bakeries |  the  South,  as  indicated  bolo'w,  "was  a:i  areo, 
of  comparatively  wide  \/agc  spread. 

Yo.riation  by  Unionization  12/ 


The  similarit^^  in  the  rouiking  of  occupations  in  union  and  nonueiion  shops 
was  fairly  close  (table  3  n^id  chart  3)»  The  most  marked  deviations  in  con- 
pareheive  standing  were  reported  for  automotive  mechanics  and  -women  cake  icers 
and  wrappers,  v/ho  appeared  higher  in  the  nonunion  than  in  the  union  v/age  scale. 

In  differentials  between  occupations,  hov/ever,  many  disparities  can  be  observed. 
For  example,  v/orking  foremen  held  a  considerably  greater  advantage  over  other 
occupations  in  nonunion  than  in  union  bakeries j  men  hand  pan  greasers,  on  the 
other  hand,  v/ere  rated  higher  in  the  union  shops. 

The  spread  among  occupational  rates  was,  on  the  wliole,  slightly  -wider 
in  tr.e  nonunion  than  in  the  union  v/age  pattern.  13/  However,  the  differentials 
among  union  average  hourly  earnings  v/ere  narrov;ed  some-//hat  by  lesser  union 
representation  aiuong  the  Southern  cities  covered. 


11/  Almost  all  bakeries  have  po-wer-driven  equipment  of  one  type  or  another. 
Tne  distinction  be-eween  a  liand  and  a  machine  bakery  is  based  upori  the  a..;'ount 
and  type  of  equipment  used,  particularly  in  co'nnoction  v/ith  dividing  and  molding 
the  dough  after  mixing. 

12/  Bakeries  were  classified  as  unionized  if  at  least  half  eke  pleiit  './orkers 
v/e're  covered  by  the  terms  of  union  agreements.  Hence,  some  of  the  selected 
occupations  may  include  workers  v/ho,  although  v/orking  in  union  plants,  were  not 
covered  by  union  wage  scales, 

]^/  In  relation  to  other  occupations,  janitors  v/ere  rated  higher  :-:onunion 
-chan  in  union  bakeries.  This  factor,  rather  than  a  greater  v/age  spread,  accounts 
for  t..o  higher  percentages  shov/n  for  union  bakeries  in  table  3  o.nd  cliart  3. 
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RSGIONiiL  DIFFSRSNCSS  IIJ  WAGE  RIDLATIOMSHIPS  1^/ 

\7age  relationships  in  the  Northeast  were  closely  comparable  to  those 
in  the  Great  Lahos  region  with  respect  to  both  the  ranking  of  occupations  cjid 
the  differentials  betv/een  occupations  (table  4)e  Some  notable  differences, 
however,  were  foundo  Truck  drivers  v/cre  rated  considerably  higJier  in  ilorthcast ern 
than  -i.n  Great  Lakes  bakeries,  oarninj.,  as  iiiuch  as  brea,d  ovenmen  in  tlie  former 
region.  Dough  and  cake  mixers  also  held  a  ^.reater  advantage  in  the  hortlioastorn 
v/ago  pattern o  General  utility  maintenance  men,  on  the  other  hand,  occupied  a 
relatively  better  position  in  the  Great  Lakes  than  in  the  Northeast  scale. 

Southern  bakeries  as  a  whole  maintained  wage  differentials  substantially 
wider  than  these  found  in  Northern  bakeries.  This  generalization  applies  to  the 
South-crn  bakery  wage  scale  in  its  entirety,  but  a  representative,  although 
siraplifiod,  illustration  is  afforded  by  contrasting  the  spread  between  selected 
occupations  at  distinctly  different  wage  levels.  Thus,  the  wage  differential 
fa.voring  dough-mixers  over  mcldcrs  amounted  to  21  percent  in  the  South,  as 
against  Id  percent  in  the  Northeast,  9  percent  in  the  Great  Lakes  area,  mu  13 
percent  in  the  industry  as  a  whole*  Holders,  in  turn,  hold  a  41  p-orcent  advan¬ 
tage  over  men  hand  pan  greasers  in  the  Soutli,  31  percent  in  Northeast,  31  percent 
in  Grocit  Lakes,  and  35  percent  nationally* 


Thu! 


in  relation  to  the  wage  rates  paid  to  the  lower-skilled  occupa¬ 


tions,  liighor  skilled  men  in  the  South  neld  a  greater  pcrconta.ge  advantage  than 


workers  held  in  other  regions ,  Stated  in  another  way,  low-skilled 


similar 

workers  were  at  a  relative  disadvantage  in  the  South.  With  the  exception  of 
janitors,  hov/ev^^r,  women  appeared  to  occupy  relatively  better  positions  in  the 
Southern  vra.ge  scale  than  elsev/hcroo 


lA/  Of*  ■^bo  85  cities  covered,  23  wore  in 
Great  Lakes  region,  and  23  v/ore  in  the  South 


the  Northeast,  I9  v/ere  in 
,  Those  regions  includes 


the 


Northeast  -  Connecticut,  Ma.inc5  Massachusetts,  New  Hampsliii-o, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Nov/  Jersey,  Nev/  York,  and 
Pennsylvania, 

Groat  Lakes  -  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ohio 
and  li/'isconsini 

South  -  Alobania,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas, 


The  stability  of  tho  rog'jonal  averages  is  v/oakened  somewhat  by  tlic  relatively 


to 


small  number  of  citios  in  each  rogion|  honco  these  de.ta  are  subject 
i.argin  of  error  than  tho  data  presented  pruwiouslyo  Minor  differences  in  tho 
regional  averages,  therefore,  should  be  disregarded  unless  they  fall  into  a 
fairly  distinct  pattern.  Inter-regional  disparities  in  tlicso  figures  ind-cat 
dif.fcrenccs  in  occupational  v/ago  relationships,  not  in  actual  'wage  rates. 


r oat or 


INT3R-CITY  VARIATION  111  OCGUPATIOiiiiL  ¥AGR  RliLATIORSHIPS  1^/ 


That  \mge  relationships  vary  greatly  by  locality  is  araply  illustrated 
by  the  data  for  the  6  largo  cities  presented  in  table  5«  Althougli  broad  shill 
Icvols  vero  generally  recognized,  the  ranking  of  occupations  v/ithin  these  shill 
groups  esxd  the  differentials  separating  occupations  shov/ed  little  intor-city 
consistency*  In  ranking  and  spread  among  occupations,  the  wage  sco.lcs  fer  Los 
Aiigelos  and  Boston  bakeries  boro  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  iIation-.;ido 
pattern*  There  virerc,  hov;evcr,  some  exceptional  deviations »  For  example,  aver- 


and 


or  oenen 


ago  rates  for  truck  drivers  oind  bread  ovenmon  in  Los  fingolcs, 
hands'  and  broad  ovenmon' s  helpers  in  Boston,  appeared  to  bo  out-of-linc  with 
ra.tes  for  other  occupations. 

Among  the  other  cities,  deviations  from  the  national  scale  \/oro  i.iorc 
marked.  In  New  York,  for  example,  key  v/orkors  in  hand  bakcrijs  (bread  ovenmon, 
boncli  liaeids,  cjnd  their  helpers)  and  truck  drivers  v/ere  rated  considerably  higher 
than  in  the  industry  as  a  v/holoj  this  advantage  v/as  not  shared  b^/-  such  typical 
machine  bakery  v/orkers  as  moldors,  dividing-machine  operators,  and  general  utility 
maintenance  men*  In  Phils.dclphia  bakeries,  skilled  occupations  v/oro  closer  to 
the  lessor-skilled  than  nationally*  Moreover,  the  average  rates  for  ehe  0 
hi^p.cst-paid  jobs  in  Philadelphia  (excluding  working  foremen)  were  clustered 
within  an  exceptionally  narrow  rangc--137  to  143  percent  of  janitor's  re.tus. 

The  spread  in  occupational  v/age  rates  was  wider  in  Chicago  than  _n  the  industry 
as  a  v/hole.  Here,  however,  cake  mixers  and  automatic  bread  nerappors  -;;erc  paid 
less  in  relation  to  other  occupations  than  imtiono.lly ,  ;;h'jreas  bench  hnids' 
helpers  were  in  a  bettor  position.  The  Atlanta  average  wage  scale  differed 
substantially  from  both  the  industry-wide  a.nd  the  Southern  pa.tterns. 

Warye,  S-orcad  Between  Dounh  mixers  and  Janitors  by  City 


ic ng  pi 


'0- 


As  indicated  previously,  dough  mixers  wore  the  highest-paid  c 
cessing  \/orxors  in  July  1945»  Janitors,  on  the  oth^r  hand,  wore  close  to  the 
bottom  of  the  v/a.gu  ladder  for  men  v/orkors.  The  spread  between  those  occupations, 
therefore,  generally  set  the  limits  within  which  other  occupations  fell*  henc^, 
a  listing  of  th^  actual  average  hourly  rates  for  dough  mixers  and  the  ratios 
which  thioso  ro.tcs  bore  to  janitor’s  earnings  hig-.lights  the  va.riation  aiuong 
cities  in  WG.gc  differentials  and  in  wage  rates  (table  6). 


It  will  bo  observed  that,  among  the  cities  covered,  there  was  little 
correlation  betv/oon  the  levol  of  money  earnings  of  dough  mixers  and  the  differ¬ 
ential  jotween  this  level  and  the  rate  for  janitors.  For  example:,  dcu^h  mi-.ers 
averaged  Go  cents  an  hour  in  Memphis  as  against  ;4)1.04  in  Detroit, 
rate  represented  an  advantage  of  83  percent  above  janitors'  earnings 
pared  with  a  spread  of  25  percent  in  Detroit. 


The  highest  average  rate 


c  ICi/or 

ti  as  e  Oj-i- 
e  \ji 


re- 


y.  However, 


ported  for  dough  mixers  in  Seattle  (hj1.35  an  hour );  bakeries  in  this  cit 
also  paid  the  highest  rate  for  janitors,  hence  the  spread  was  just  slightly  more 
thmi  the  average  for  a.11  cities. 


Igi/  Occupational  wage  data  in  money  terms  are  shov/n  for  58  cities  in  the 
oullowin  "./ago  Structures  Bakeries,  1545” •  Union  wage  scales  by  city'  and 
ty'pe  of  bakery  are  presented  in  another  Bureau  reports  "Union  V/age  5cc.le6S 
Bakery'’  Trades,  1545".  These  and  other  \;age  data  on  a  locality  basis  be 
obta.ined  from  the  Bureau  upon  request. 
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Table  4. --AVERAGE  WAGE  RATES  _l/  FOR  SELECTED  OCCUPATIOKS  AS  PERCENTAGES  OF  RATES 
PAID  TO  JTALE  JANITORS,  BAKERY  INDUSTRY  IN  SELECTED  REGIONS,  JULY  1945 


Percent  of  janitors’ 

rates  in 

Occupation  and  sex 

Northeast 

South 

Great 
I.ake  s 

IvISN 

i.'ia  into  nance 

Maintenance  men,  general  utility . 

141 

159 

153 

Tijec’nnn  i  cs  ,  antoTnotT  ve  . . . 

1  d  ‘7 

X'lW 

143 

±oo 

(2/) 

149 

Sypervis ion 

Working  foremen,  processing  department s o. . 

172 

210 

176 

processing 

S0}rXOh.  h.3.Xl.C^S  ••ao9oo*Qsuoee«o««oo».»o»otioae«* 

134 

137 

141 

Bench  hands '  helpers  ...... ........ ....... . 

104 

111 

109 

Dividing-machine  operators . .......  ........ 

130 

146 

135 

Mixers ,  cake 

147 

159 

143 

L IL  ^  0  ^  3  j  d  0\A  ^  1^1.  09oeao*9oo«oi>*s«oooe«ooooooo« 

146 

163 

142 

Molders  •* . . 

126 

135 

152 

117 

130 

143 

121 

Ox'^enmeri ,  bread . . . . 

139 

115 

Ovenmens'  helpers,  bread.................. 

112 

114 

112 

Pan  grea.sarSj  band.... . 

96 

96 

106 

100 

113 

Pan  greasers  ,  machine  . . . 

104 

Wrappers ,  bread,  automatic  . . . . 

116 

131 

122 

Other 

Stock  clerks . . . . 

119 

133 

122 

Truck  drivers  (excluding  driver-salesmen). 

139 

133 

127 

vroisN 

Processing 

leers,  cake,  hand . . . .  .,  , 

• 

$8 

Q/^ 

on 

Wrappers,  bread,  automatic.... . 

103 

117 

yu 

112 

w'rappers  and  packers,  cake,  hand . 

82 

96 

85 

Other 

Janitors . . . . . 

90 

84 

95 

l/  Excluding  premium  pay  for  *vortimo  and  night  v/ork* 
Number  of  cities  too  small  to  justify  comparisons. 
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Excluoini;  prr-niun  ppv  for  ov-rtime  r-nc''  ni^ht  v.rork. 
LiunlDer  of  cities  too  small  to  ,iustify  comparisons. 
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lablc  t) 


.--AVER/.GE  VvAiGE 
Fi/iLE  JANITORS 


RATES  V  FOR  DOUGH  MIXERS  hS  FERGBKTAGES 
,  BAKERY  INDUSTRY  IK  SELECTED  VJAGE  ;j?EAS, 


OF  RilTES  PAID  TO 
JULY  1945 


Wago  arc  Cl 

Average 
wage  ratos 
for 
dough 
mixers 

Percent 

of 

janitors*' 

rates 

;  Tfage  area 

Average 
wage  rates 
for 

dough 

mixers 

Percent 

of 

janitors ' 
ra.tos 

S^b  •  Lou.  1  s  ^  Mo  •  •  •  •  •  • 

$1.21 

202 

: Indianapolis ,  Ind.  .. 

$0o91 

154 

Washington, ■ D «  C.  •• 

1.19 

198 

•  A'b  1 0,1113 0^  Gci»  •••••••• 

.76 

152 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1.13 

188 

:Alb,anyj  N.  Y . 

.96 

148 

Memphis ,  Tenn.  ..... 

CO 

CO 

e 

183 

^Scranton,  Pa.  . . 

.95 

148 

Houston,  Tex.  ...... 

.91 

178 

rBoston,  Mass.  . . 

1.06 

147 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  .... 

1.13 

177 

:Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1.12 

147 

Baltimore,  Md.  ..... 

.98 

175 

:Rochostcr,  N.Y . 

1.00 

147 

P 1  nVimond  .  Vn  » 

.87 

174 

: Nor f 0 1kj  Va.  ........ 

.81 

145 

Donver,  Col.  ....... 

1.00 

172 

:Dos  ■  'oines ,  ^lovca  .... 

.90 

143 

Birmingham,  Ala.  ... 

086 

172 

: Cleveland,  Ohio  ..... 

1.01 

142 

San  Antonio,  Tox.  .. 

.84 

165 

:Colunbus,Ohio  . 

. 

CD 

142 

Charlotte,  N.C.  .... 

.80 

163 

: Minno  apo 1 i s ,  Minn .  . . 

.95 

140 

Kov\rarlc,  N.J.  . . 

1.14 

163 

:Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

.95 

138 

Now  Orleans,  La.  ... 

.85 

163 

rphiladolphia,  Pao  ... 

1.03 

137 

Q ia^’innati ,,  Ohio j . . . 

.99 

162 

:Winston. Salem,  N.C.  . 

£  .65 

135 

Uni  1  no.  Tov.  ....... 

.90 

161 

:  Tnl  n  .  HVi  in  ........ 

.97 

133  i 

New  York,  N.Y . . 

1.16 

159 

:Springfield,  Mass.  .. 

.98 

132 

Providence,  R.  I.  .. 

1.06 

158 

: Milwaukee ,  Yj'is,  ..... 

.87 

130 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1.32 

157 

tSuLLoXo^  •«**»f* 

.97 

128 

Louisville,  Ky.  .... 

.84 

156 

;Fall  River,  Mass.  ... 

. 

CO 

128 

1.10 

155 

;  T  .nwn  1  1  'i'-Tn  rs.  ....... 

.  72 

126 

Seattle,  Tfash.  ..... 

1.55 

155 

1.04 

125 

1/  Excluding  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work 
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PRCiT  ACE 


The  Industry  Ware  Study  prograiii  of  the  Burooui  of 
Labor  Statistics  is  dosignod  to  yield  a  variety  of  wage  dat 
for  use  in  collective  bargaining,  v;ago  doturraination,  piece 
raent ,  end  riiiniinum  -./age  adniini  strati  on. 


The  results  of  the  Industry  V/o.ge  Studies  are  made 


available  in  two  series  of  bulletins.  Series  1,  entitled 
"Occupational  V/age  Relationslaips",  provides  Koasures  of  pro 
vailing  wage  relationships  aiaong  key  occupations  in  each 
industry.  Scries  2  on  "Wage  Structure"  is  devoted  to  an 
analysis  of  actual  hourly  earnings  (straight-tirao)  and  the 
various  elements  that  influence  variertions  in  wages,  such  a 
location,  size  of  establishment,  e.nd  method  of  wage  payment 
This  sorii..s  also  presents  information  relating  to  the  occup 


tional  oomposition  of  the  industry's  labor  force  and  such 
practices  as  shift  differential  payments,  paid  vacations, 
paid  lunch  periods,  nonprcduction  bonuses,  insurance,  sick 
leave,  and  incentive  wage  systeres.  Locality  towbulations 
(forms  O'.JR-l'J  ana  l8)  arc  available  in  the  regional  offices 
of  the  Buneau. 
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OCCUPATIONAL 


WAGS 


PJ5L/.TIOK3HIPS  IN  THE  WOOD  FURNITUPJi:  INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER  1945  1/ 


INTRODUCTION 


The  widespread  practice  of  establishing  a  plant  rate  or  range 
of  rates  applicable  to  all  workers  in  the  sane  Job  classification  has 
focused  interest  on  the  differences  in  occupations  and  on  the  relation- 
"ships  ai.iong  occupation,al  earnings.  It  is,  therefore,  the  object  of  this 
study  to  examine  the  central  tendencies  in  occupational  wage  relation- 
siiips  in  the  wood  furniture  industry  and  the  variations  attributable  in 
large  measure  to  differences  in  method  of  v/age  payment,  location,  and 
unionization. 


The  method  adopted  for  this  purpose  is  as  follows:  In  a  repre 
sentative  group  of  furniture  establishments  the  average  hourly  rates  2/ 
for  selected  occupations  v/ore  converted  to  percentages  of  the  combined 
rates  for  men  in  six  unskilled  Jobs,  Tims,  a  ladder-like  arra.ngcnent 
of  occupational  v/age  levels  v/as  devoAoped  for  each  plant.  To  obtain  a 
representative  scale  for  tne  industry  as  a  whole  and  for  the  principal 
regions,  the  plant  percentagos  computed  for  each  occupation  were  aver¬ 
aged.  The  resulting  scales  iaidicate  the  average  relationships  which 
occupa.tional  v/ago  rates  boar  to  what  may  be  called  the  unskilled  rate 
for  j.icn  and  to  each  othor.  Because  some  measure  of  variation  is 
desirable  in  order  to  provide-  floxibiliti^  in  the  use  of  the  data,  the 
middle  range  within  which Aialf  the  plant  percentages  fell  is  sho\/n  for 
each  occupation  in  the  accompanying  tables,  4^/ 


ij  Prepared  by  Joseph  V/,  Bloch,  This  report  utilizes  the  extensive 
wage  data  obtained  through  an  industry  wage  survey  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  Bureau's  regional  wage  analysts.  Another  bulletiii, 
"ViTagc  Structure:  V/ood  Furniture,  1945"5  describes  the  wage  structure 
of  the  industry  in  terms  of  actual  hourly  earnings.  Job  descriptions 
for  the  furniture  industry  are  available  upon  request. 

2j  Or  average  hourly  earnings  in  the  case  of  workers  paid  on  an 
incentive  ba.3is.  Premium  pay  for  overtime  and  ni.ght  work  were  excluded 
from  these  data. 

3/  These  Jobs  are:  Janitors,  machine  off-bearers,  hand  truckers, 
watchmen,  lumoer  stackers-kiln  drying,  and  luiaber  stackers-air  drying. 

^  In  deriving  a  single  figure  to  express  the  average  v/age  rclation- 
sliip  between  each  occupation  and  the  unskilled  group  used  as  a  base,  the 
median  or  midpoint  in  an  array  of  plant  percentages  for  the  same  occupa¬ 
tions  Wcis  selected.  The  middle  I’angc,  therefore,  covers  that  fourth  of 
the  plants  falling  immediately  below  and  above  tJie  median  or  e.VGrage, 
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NATIOK-ViflDil  V/AG3  R3LATIONSHIPS  ^ 

This  study  is  based  on  the  wage  practices  of  194  v/ood  furniture 
establishments 5  ea.ch  employing  over  100  workers®  In  October  1945?  these 
plants  employed  approximately  44,000  v/orkers,  or  almost  45  percent  of 
the  industry's  plant  labor  force.  Of  the  194  establishments,  l60  were 
primarily  engaged  in  producing  wood  household  (other  than  upholstered), 
office,  and  restaurant  furniture.  The  rest  (34)  v/ere  manufacturing 
upholstered  furniture  as  their  principal  product. 


il'lHQ.  Relationships  Amona  Time  V/orkers 


A  striking  feature  of  the  wage  scale  for  v/orkers  paid  on  a  time 
ba.sis,  the  predominant  method  of  wage  payment  in  the  industry,  was  4:110 
clustering  of  many  occupations  within  a  reLatively  narrow  wage  bracket 
(table  1  and  chart  l).  A  ran;_.c  from  8  percent  bolov/  to  30  percent  above 
the  combined  rate  for  tixe  6  unskilled  *iiale  occupations  covered  the  occupa¬ 
tions  engaging  a  large  proportion  of  the  industry's  workers.  If  trans¬ 
lated  into  money  terius,  tne  narrovniess  of  this  spread  is  more  sk.arply 
dofiiied.  Thus,  assuming  a  rate  of  50  cents  an  hour  for  unskilled  uicn, 
the  hourly  rates  of  women  off -bearers  and  men  automatic  turning-lathe 
operators  v/iio  set-up  and  operate  would  differ  by  less  than  20  cciats. 

V/ith  a  base  of  70  cents  an  hour,  the  difference  would  be  ai’ound  26  cents. 
In  t!io  light  of  this  conversion,  the  differentials  separating  one  occupa¬ 
tion  from  tlie  next  higher  or  lov/er  occupation  in  the  average  v/age  scale 
appear  negligible. 


Although  the  ranking  of  occupations  by  relative  earning  power 
does  not  necessarily  correspond  to  a  ranking  of  occupations  by  skill  or 
training  requirements,  the  iniportanco  of  these  job  factors  as  determinants 
of  wage  position  is  underlined  by  the  data  in  table  1  and  chart  1.  Thus, 
the  skilled  maintenance  occupations  ranked  high  in  the  furniture  wage 
scale,  lien  who  set-up  and  oporatedboring  machines  were  paid  l6  percent 
more  thjUi  those  who  merely  operated  the  machines.  ^  The  differential 
between  a  similar  classification  of  shaper  operators  amounted  to  l8  percent. 


Lien  time  v/orkors  occupied  substantially  higher  positions  in 
plane  wage  scales  than  w'omen  in  similar  jobs  (chart  2).  Wage  differ¬ 
entials  in  favor  of  men  ranged  from  5  percent  for  boring -machine  operators 
(operate  only)  to  approximately  20  percent  for  drum  and  belt  Sanders.  In 
gonera.1,  tlio  differences  v/cre  greater  among  the  higher-ranking  occupations. 


5./  The  relationships  indicated  in  this  report  will  not  necessarily 
coincide  with  the  relationships  implicit  in  the  actual-  average  earnings 
data  presented  in  the  report  "^i’/ago  Structure:  Y/ood  Furniture,  1945." 

The  two  studios  differ  significantly  in  purpose,  method,  and  coverage. 

_£/  The  approximate  differential  between  any  2  occupations  may  bo  com¬ 
puted  by  using  the  percentages  shown  as  absolute  numbers.  For  example, 
th.e  figure  for  boring-imehine  operators,  set-up  and  operate,  is  121;  tliat 
for  boring-machine  operators,  operate  only,  104.  The  former,  therefore, 
were  paid  16  percent  more  than  the  latter  (I2l/l04). 
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CHART  I 


OCCUPATIONAL  WAGE  RELATIONSHIPS  AMONG  TIME 
WORKERS  IN  WOOD  FURNITURE  INDUSTRY 

OCTOBER  1945 


OCCUPATION  AND  SEX 

ft  ft  C  ftl  ftVEP 

MEN  «<*' 

ELECTRICIAN ,  maintenance 

WORKING  FOREMEN,  PROCESSING  DEPARTMENTS 

MECHANICS.  MAINTENANCE 

SPINDLE  CARVERS 

CARPENTERS,  MAINTENANCE 

MAINTENANCE  MEN,  general  UTILITY 

SAW  FILERS 

SHAPER  OPERATORS,  HAND,  SET-UP  AND  OPERATE 

TURNING-LATHE  OPERATORS,  automatic.set-up .no  operate 

KILN  OPERATORS 

CASE  FITTERS 

PAINTERS.  FINISH 

INSPECTORS.FINAL 

BORING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, SET-UP  and  OPERATE 
CUT -OFF-SAW  OPERATORS. 

TABLE  FITTERS 
BED  FITTERS 

PLANER  OPERATORS,  SET-UP  and  OPERATE 

CASE-CLAMP  MEN 

DRUM  SANDERS 

RIP-SAW  OPERATORS 

FRAME  MAKERS 

BELT  SANDERS 

TRUCK  DRIVERS 

PAINTERS,  rough 

SHAPER  OPERATORS,  hand,  OPERATE  ONLY 
VENEER  TAPERS,  MACHINE 
END  MAKERS 

VENEER-PRESS  OPERATORS 

RUBBER, machine 
DRAWER  MAKERS 
CHAIR  MAKERS 
GLUERS,  ROUGH  STOCK 
PACKERS,  FURNITURE 
RUBBERS,  hand 

BORING-MACHINE  OPERATORS,  OPERATE  ONLY 
SANDERS,  hand 

LUMBER  STACKERS,  KILN-ORYing 
LUMBER  STACKERS, AIR-DRYING 
WATCHMEN 
WRAPPERS,  furniture 
TRUCKERS,  hand 
OFF-BEARERS, machine 
JANITORS 

WOMEN 

INSPECTORS.FINAL 
PAINTERS, ROUGH 
SEWERS.  COVER 
CUTTERS. COVER 

BORING-MACHINE  OPERATORS,  OPERATE  ONLY 

DRAWER  MAKERS 

END  MAKERS 

VENEER  TAPERS.  MACHINE 

DRUM  SANDERS 

BELT  SANDERS 

GLUERS.  ROUGH  STOCK 

CHAIR  MAKERS 

WRAPPERS,  FURNITURE 

PACKERS.  FURNITURE 

SANDERS,  hand 

RUBBERS,  hand 

OFF -BEARERS,  machine 


occupational  wage  rates  as  percentages  of  rates  for  men  in  6  unskilled  jobs 

AVCftACe  AND  MIDDLE  RANGE  WITHIN  WHICH  HALF  THE  PLANTS  FELL 
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Table  l.~OCCTXPATIONja  WAGE  RATES  JOE  TIME  AHD  IHCEHTIVE  WORKERS  AS  PERCENTAGES  OF  RATES  FOE  MEN  IN  6  UNSKII.LED  JOBS,  ly 

WOOD  FlIHNITOEE  INTOSTRT,  OCTOBER  I945 


Occupation  pud  ^ax 


Man  • 

Malntenanca  * 

C^arnanters,  maintenance  . .t 

EleetrlclanSf  maintenance  . S 

Maintenance  men,  general  utility . 

Mechanlce,  maintenance  . *»: 

Sav  f Here  . 

Surervlelon  * 

Vcrklng  foremen,  proceeelng  departments  . . ••••••••! 

lionber  seasoning  » 

Kiln  operators  . : 

Lumber  staclcers,  alr-drylng . ..•••••••••! 

Lumber  stackers,  kiln-drying . i 

Wpocworklng  * 

Belt  Sanders  . 

Boricg-oachlne  operators,  operate  only  . 

Boring^machlne  operators,  set-up  and  operate  . 

Cut-off-sew  operators  . . 

Drum  Sanders  . 

Gluers,  rough  stock  . 

Off-bearers,  machine  . . . . 

Planer  operators,  set-np  and  operate  . . 

Rip-saw  operators  . 

Shaper  operators,  hand,  operate  only . . . 

Shaper  operators,  hand,  sst-up  and  operate  . . . . 

Spindle  carvers  . 

Vumlng^lathe  operators,  automatic,  set-up  and  operate  ••• 
Veneering 

Veneer-press  operators  . . . . 

Veneer  tapers,  machine . . . . . . 

Assembling 

Bed  filters  . . . . 

Case-clamp  men  . . . . . . •••< 

Case  fitters  . . . 

Chair  makers . . . t 

Drawer  makers  . . . . . . . t 

Rnd  makers . . . 

Proxne  makers  . . . . 

Table  fitters  . 

Finishing  and  rubbing 

Painters,  finish  . . . 

Painters,  rough  . . . . 

Rubbers ,  hand . . . 

Rubbers,  laachlne  . . 

^nnders,  hand . t 

Tlnholeterlng  t 

Upholsterers,  chairs  . ! 

Packing  t 

Packers,  furniture . : 

Wrappers,  furniture  . : 

Other  : 

Insuectors,  final . . . . . 

Janitors  . t 

Truck  drivers . . . I 

Truckers,  hand . . . . . 

Watchmen . . . j 


Women 


t 


Woodworking 

Belt  Sanders  . . . 

Boring-machine  operators,  operate  only  . . 

Drum  Sanders  . . ..#! 

Oluers,  rough  stock  . . 

Off-bearers,  machine . . . . . 

Veneering  ; 

Veneer  tapers,  machine  . ...5 

Assembling  t 

Chair  makers  . . .^5 

Drawer  makers  . . . . . . 

End  makers . 

Finishing  and  rubbing  j 

Painters,  rough . • 

Rubbers,  hand . : 

Sanders,  hand  . . . 

Upholstering  I 

Cutters,  cover . • 

Sewers ,  cower  . • 

Packing  I 

Packers,  furniture  . • 

Wrappers,  furniture  . . • 

Other  1 


Inspectors,  final 


Somber 

of 

plants 

Percent  of  rates  for 
unskilled  men 

RtsDber 

of 

p1  ante 

t 

Percent  of  rates  for 
■  nntkllled  men 

Average 

Middle  range: 
within  which: 
half  of  the  : 
plants  fell  : 

Average 

Middle  range 
within  which 
half  of  the 
Plante  fell 

62 

136 

123  - 

156 

(2/) 

(^) 

izj) 

50 

154 

137  - 

173 

- 

: 

- 

- 

12? 

13U 

125  - 

180 

- 

t 

60 

145 

134  - 

159 

(1/) 

: 

(2/5 

iz/) 

os 

1311 

123  - 

148 

(^) 

: 

(2/) 

iz/) 

120 

1>*7 

136  - 

165 

(2]) 

i 

(2/) 

(2/) 

4p 

127 

115  - 

153 

\ 

(2/) 

izj) 

102 

98  - 

107 

: 

(JL) 

(f) 

114 

103 

99  - 

108 

Czj) 

: 

(2/) 

iz/) 

132 

115 

107  - 

124 

54 

\ 

146 

125  -  159 

38 

104 

98  - 

109 

(2/) 

: 

(2/) 

iz/) 

107 

121 

115  - 

723 

“2 

: 

151 

132  -  171 

120 

112  - 

130 

4l 

: 

132 

117  -  151 

124 

117 

110  - 

325 

48 

: 

l4l 

119  -  166 

124 

109 

104  - 

117 

52 

s 

125 

115  -  150 

137 

97 

92  - 

100 

>*3 

: 

107 

100  -  llU 

T20 

119 

113  - 

126 

31 

! 

l4o 

122  -  150 

i46 

117 

110  - 
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45 
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119  -  148 

39 
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103  - 
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(?/) 
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(2/) 

ig/) 
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56 

140 
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103  - 
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ijD 
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106  - 
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(zj) 
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53 
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109  - 
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(zJ) 

(?/) 

ig/) 

77 

117 

no  - 
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1(1 

: 

Ip6 

142  -  181 

67 

126 

120  - 

133 

26 

15** 

152  -  174 

55 

109 

104  _ 

121 

28 

: 

142 

127  -  152 

52 

109 

104  - 

121 

23 

146 

127  -  159 

>*7 

112 

105  - 
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(2/) 
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Ig/) 

igj) 

64 

116 

106  - 
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27 

13? 

112  -  162 

33 

120 

111  - 
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(2/) 

(2/) 

101 

124 

116  - 
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89 

113 
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13?  -  154 

76 
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99  _ 
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42 
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123  -  163 

51 
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iz/) 
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99  - 
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56 

139 

119  -  167 
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(Zj) 
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38 
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48 

140 
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4g 
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igJ) 

50 

95 

88  - 
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(zj) 

iz/) 

(|/) 

26 
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98  - 
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(Zj) 

ig/) 

igj) 

•trslght-tlas  hotirly  earnings  (excluding  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work).  The  unekllled  Jobe 
Include  lumber  etackere  (ali^drylng) ,  lumber  itackere  (kiln-drying),  machine  off -bearers.  Janitors,  hand  truckers,  and  wntch- 

g/  Humber  of  plants  or  workers  too  small  to  Justify  comparisons. 
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Significant,  also,  is  the  fact  that  the  v;age  differentials  separating  men 
v/orliers  were  wider  than  those  among  \/omen«  There  appeared  to  ho  little 
recognition  of  skill  difference  aiiiong  the  latterj  wage  rates  for  the  jobs 
in  which  women  wore  employed  tended  to  cluster  between  92  and  105  percent 
of  the  unskilled  male  rate,  whereas  the  range  for  men  in  the  sar.-ie  jobs 
was  from  97  "to  122  percent. 

Merit  and  seniority  increases  undoubtedly  contributed  toward 
establishing  a  differential  between  men  and  women  workers.  Although  women 
constituted  about  20  percent  of  the  industry's  labor  force  in  October  19455 
for  most  women  work  experience  in  furniture  plants  did  not  precede  tho  v/ar 
period.  In  February  1941,  for  example,  only  6  percent  of  the  workers  were 
\7omcn.  Moreover,  it  is  likely  that  the  turnover  rate  was  higher  among 
women  tlmn  among  men.  Nevertheless,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  wa.ge 
differentials  shown  in  cliart  2  can  be  attributed  entirely  to  differences 
in  length  of  service,  quality  of  -work,  or  similar  factors.  2/ 

Influence  of  Incentive  Pay  on  Wage  Relationships 

V/age  payment  based  upon  individual  productivity  had  fairly  wide 
application  in  the  furniture  industry  in  October  1945«  Approximately  40 
percent  of  tho  194  establishments  studied  had  more  than  a  fourth  of  plant 
personnel  on  an  incentive  basis 5  another  20  percent  of  tho  plants  applied 
an  incentive  plan  to  one  or  more  occupations.  Piece  rates  and  individual 
production  bonuses  were  the  most  common  incentive  devices  used.  Of  the 
occupations  covered,  woodv/orking  and  finishing  jobs  appeared  to  be  most 
c.daptablo  to  this  type  of  wage  payment. 

The  influence  of  incentive  pay  on  tho  wage  levels  of  those 
occupations  to  vAiich  it  was  applied  is  graphically  demonstrstod  in  chart  3» 
In  each  occupation  incentive  workers  earned  uioro  tlian  time  workers,  the 
differences  ranging  from  9  percent  for  women  off-bearers  to  38  percent  for 
men  hand  ruboors.  It  is  notev/orthy  that  the  wage  advantages  of  incentive 
over  time  workers  were  greater  in  hand  or  portable  tool  operations  than 
in  operations  using  fixed  machines.  For  instance,  such  incentive  groups 
o.s  caso-clamp  men,  drawer  and  chair  makers,  hand  Sanders  and  rubbers,  and 


2/  Although  there  were  plants  in  which  certain  occupations  were  assigned 
to  women  only,  for  the  most  part  this  was  not  a  generally  established  prac¬ 
tice.  Moreover,  differences  in  plant  size  and  wage  levels,  as  between  plants 
tha.t  employed  women  in  those  Sulectod  occupations  and  those  that  did  not, 

Imd  a  negligible  influence  upon  these  data. 

Suite  upholstering  (complete  or  section  work)  v/as  also  frequently 
placed  on  an  incentive  pay  basis.  Although  important  in  numbers,  suite 
upholsterers,  either  on  a  time  or  incentive  pay  basis,  were  found  in  rela¬ 
tively  fev;  of  tho  plants  covered.  Tho  excijptionally  wide  range  in  their 
earnings,  combined  with  tho  levy  number  of  plants,  v/eakonod  tho  reliability 
of  an  average  relationship;  hence,  data  for  these  v/orkers  are  not  shov/n 
in  the  accompanying  tables. 
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pc.ckcrs  earned  at  least  30  percent  mere  than  time  v/orkers  in  the  sajue  jobs. 
On  the  other  hand,  operators  on  the  shaping,  r-iachines,  turnin;,  lathes,  cut¬ 
off  sav/s,  rip  sav/s,  and  planing  rr^achines  earned  from  about  10  to  20  percent 
..;ore  on  an  incentive  than  on  a  time  basis.  Presumably,  hand  operations  . 
allowed  greater  scope  for  individual  control  o-f  production  than  could  bo 
obto.ined  by  \70rkers  on  machines,  1/ 

As  a  consequence  of  the  differences  among  occupations  in  t'..e 
effects  of  incentive  v/age  payirient ,  the  v/age  levels  of  most  of  the  in.contive 
occupations  clustered  within  a  remarkably  narrow  range.  Of  tlie  23  occupa¬ 
tions  listed  in  cliart  3?  17  fell  within  I3O  and  159  percent  of  the  unskilled 
rate.  I'he  corresponding  range  for  time  v/orkers  was  from  IO3  to  133  p-rcent 
of  t’le  base  rate.  Thus,  the  differential  betv/een  the  high  and  the  low  in 
tills  group  of  occupations  amounted  to  15  percent  for  incentive  workers  as 
against  29  percent  for  time  workers. 

The  earning  power  of  speed  and  dexterity  is  emphasized  by  these 
data.  Jobs  such  as  chair  and  drawer  making,  which  on  a  time  basis  were 
paid  about  10  percent  more  tiien  the  unskilled  rate,  became  highly  p)aid  jobs 
under  i/age  incentives,  ranking  aisong  the  skilled  maintenance  occu^.,ations 
in  the  average  plant'  scale.  Differentials  based  on  speed  and  dexterity 
arc,  however,  less  stable  than  those  based  on  snill.  Worker  productivity, 
upon  which  tlic  level  of  incentive  earnings  depends,  is  sensitive  to  non¬ 
wage  factors  such  as  tlie  amount  of  work  at  hand  and  various  psychological 
forces. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  inter-plant  variation  in  relative  wage 
levels,  as  measured  in  part  by  the  middle  range  of  percentages,  would  be 
greater  for  incentive  woriiers  thoji  for  time  v/orkers  (table  l).  10/  In  an 
occupation  such  as  drum  sanding,  for  example,  incentive  workers  in  half  of 
the  plants  averaged  from  II9  to  I66  percent  of  the  combined  rate  for  un¬ 
skilled  men.  The  middle  range  for  drum  sandors  on  a  time  basis  was  IIC  to 
125  percent.  In  both  cases,  of  course,  the  full  range  covering  all  pla:its 
v/as  c  0  n  s  id  0  r ab  ly  v/id  e  r . 


2/'  The  latter  must  contend  not  only  \/ith  limited  machiLne  speed  but 
with  the  personal  hazard  and  da;iiage  to  stock  involved  in  sustaining  the 
additional  effort  needed  to  bring  earnings  to  a  higher  lovel. 

10/  Piece  rates  dilfor  from  plant  to  plant,  as  do  the  units  upon  wliich 
the  rates  are  based.  Moreover,  there  is  a  ’./ido  range  in  individual 
capability,  plant  lay-out  and  flow  of  matorials,  amount  of  work,  cu*d  otb.er 
factors  directly  affecting  incentive  eariiings. 
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CHART  2 

WAGE  RELATIONSHIPS  AMONG  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
TIME  WORKERS  IN  COMPARABLE  OCCUPATIONS. 
WOOD  FURNITURE  INDUSTRY 

OCTOBER  1945 
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CHART  3 

INFLUENCE  OF  METHOD  OF  WAGE  PAYMENT 
ON  OCCUPATIONAL  WAGE  RELATIONSHIPS. 

WOOD  FURNITURE  INDUSTRY 

OCTOBER  1945 

OCCUPATION  AND  SEX 

OCCUPATIONAL  WAGE  RATES  AS  PERCENTAGES  OF  RATES  FOR  MEN  IN  6  UNSKILLED  JOBS 
M  P  Kl  0  20  40  60  80  100  120  140  160 
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REGIONAL  DDTERENCES  IN  V/AGS  F^LATIONSHIPS  l]j/ 


In  1945  the  general  level  of  v/ages  in  Southern  furniture  plants 
v/as  substantially  lov/er  than  tha.t  in  Northern  plants*  Ho'.vevcr,  the  rank¬ 
ing  of  occupations  by  earning  power  and  the  differentials  among  occupa¬ 
tions  or  skill  levels,  percentagewise  rather,  than  in  terms  of  cents-per- 
hour,  are  not  ■  dependent  upon  the  level  of  wages.  •  As  chart  4  shov/s,  Northern 
and  Southern  vra.ge  scales  rraintained  a  high  degree  of  similarity  in  the 
ra.nking  of  occupations  among  the  high-wage  and  lov/-wage  workers,  but  among 
the  middle  group  of  occupations  the  variance  was  considerable*  12/  In  the 
latter  group,  notable  differences  in  position  can  be  observed  for  case- 
clamp  men,  ■truck  drivers,  and  packers,  v/ho  appeared  at  lower  levels  in  the 
Southxrn  than  in  the  Northern  scale,  and  cut-off-saw  operators  and  drum  and 
belt  Sanders,  who  occupied  relo,tively  higher  positions  in  the  South* 


Viewing  the  two  regional  scales  in  their  entirety,  the  significant 
differences  become  more  readily  apparent*  Starting  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  wage  scale  3  the  spread  between  the  low-paid  and  the  middle  group  of 
occupations  vra.s  wider  in  the  North  than  in  the  South,  On  the  other  hand, 
the  spread  between  the  middle  group  and  the  high-v/age  group  was  wider  in 
the  South*  As  between  the  high-  and  low-paid  groups,  the  differential 
was  Oiily  slightly  greater  in  the  South  than  in  the  North*  A  simplified  but 
representative  illustration  of  the  difference  in  Northern  and  Southern  wage 
relationships  is  afforded  by  contrasting  the  regional  spread  between  selected 
occupations  at  distinctly  different  v/age  levels-,  '.rkusc  the  wage ,  advantage 
of  general  utility  n'.aintenancQ  men  over  men  rough  paieiters  amounted  to  I5 
percent  in  the  North  as  against  21  percent  in  the  Southo  Illustrating  the 
difference  in  spread  at  the  lov/or  levels,  the  latter  occupation  was  paid 
26  percent  nlore  than  women  off-bearers  in  the  North  and  only  20  percent  ■ 
more  in  the  South* 


11/  To  determine  characteristic  regional  wage  relationships  v/ith  a 
maximum  of  reliability,  a  broad  geographic  base  v/as  necessary*  Consequently, 
for  this  study  the  industry  was  divid'Od  into  tv/o  regions — North  and  South. 

The  South  consists  of  Alabojma,  Florida,  Georg;ia,  Nontucky,  Mississipici, 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  /orkansas, 
Louisi-ana,  Oklahoiva,  and  Texas,  Tno  North  comprises  al.l  otlier  States,  Of 
the  194  largo  cstablishme..ts  covered  in  the  present  study,  102  were  in  the 
North  and  92  in  the  'South.  ■ . 

12/  Differences  between  Northern  and  Southern  wage  relation&hips  can 
best  be  visualized  in  tcn.is  of  the  rolat  ionships  ■  between  rather  broad,  groups 
of  occupations-.  To  facilitate  this  analysis,  it’  is  necessary  to  use  such 
relative  terms  as  lov/-wage,  medium-wage,  and  high-wage  groups.  In  the 
Southern  wage  scale,  the  range  of  percentages  included  in  each  of  these 
groups  would  be  93  to  102,  IO6  to  123,  and  132  and  over,  respectively. 
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Tho  follov;ing  generalizations,  therefore,  appear  to  be  justified; 

(l)  In  relation  to  the  . two  ends,  of  the  v/age  scale,  the  middle  group  of 
oc-cupations 5  accounting  for  the  largest,  proportion  of  the  workers,  were 
rated  higher  in  tho  North  than  in  the  South.  This  comparative  advantage  for 
the  liiddle  group  in  the  North  would  bo  still  greater _if  incentive  earnings 
v/cro  corabined  v/ith  time.  v;ago.s,  ■  In  Northern  plants,  the  differentials  between 
time  and  incentive  workers  v/ere  muon  the  same  as  those  previously  indicated 
for  the  industry  as  a  whole  (table  2)--.  1^/  (2)  In  relation  to  other  occupa¬ 

tions,  particularly  to  the  nuddle  group,  the  high-wage  occupations  were  in 
comparatively  better  positions  in  the  Southern  than  in  the  Northern  scale. 

And  (3)  in  relation  to  other  occup'ations,  low-v/ago  jobs  occupied  Iiiglier 
standing  in  the  South,  that  is,  they  were  closer  to  the  wage  levels  of  tho 
middle . group.  A  hypothetical  illustrrtion  might  clarify  this  significant 
foa.turo  of  the  Southern  wage  scale;  If  jho  differentials  obtaining  in  the 
North  v/crc  a.pplied  to  Southern  w'agc  rates,  it  would  necessitate  either  raising 
the  wage  rates' of  the  large  middle  group  of  occupations  or  reducing  the- -./age 
rates  of- the  low-paid  jobs. 


'1IAG2  RULATIONSHIPS  .IN  UNION  .j'^D ' NONUNION  SSTiiBLIShlSNTS 

Union  and  nonunion  ostablislTmonts  v/ero  represented  in  almost  equal 
number  in  the  coverage  of  this  study  (98  and  98  establishments,  rcspcc- 
tiyoly).  14/  Regional  distribution,  howev.,r, .  differed  substantially 5  tv/o- 
thirds  of  the  nonunion  plants  and  only  a  fourth  of  the  union  plants  were 
situated  in  tho  South.  Nevertheless,  a 'general  comparison  between  union 
and  nonunion  wage  relationships  among,  time  workers  revealed  no  appreciable 
difference  in  spread  between  skill  levels  (table  3)«  Moreover,  there  was, 
on  the  whole,  a  high  degree  of  similarity  in  the  ranking  of  occupations  in 
tho  average  union  and  nonunion  v/age  scales,  ivlany  of  the  disparities  in 
ranking  ai'id  in  differentials  between  particular  Occupations  were  of  little 
consequence  if  translated  into  actual  money  earnings. 

Tho  wage  position  of  incentive  workers  in  union' plants  was  con- 
sidv^rably  higher  than  that  of  time  workers  in  similar  occupations  (table  3)  •W 
The  c.-aracteristics  of  time  and  incentive  wage  relationships  .  in  union  plants 
were  much -the  same  as  those  for  all.  establishments,  as  illustrated  in  chart  3« 


13/  Incentive  systems  v/cro  found  in-  too  fev/  Southern  plants  to  justify 
comparison.  ■ 

14/  Establishments  were  classified  as  unionized- if  ivorc  than  h-alf  of 
the  plcL-nt  worhers  were  covered  by  terms,  of  union  agreements. 

15/  Incentive  wo.go  systems  were  not  found  in  a  sufficient  number  of 
nonunion  oste.blisl'U'nents  to  justify  comparisons. 
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CHART  4 


REGIONAL  DIFFERENCES  IN  OCCUPATIONAL 
WAGE  RELATIONSHIPS  AMONG  TIME  WORKERS 

WOOD  FURNITURE  INDUSTRY 

OCTOBER  1945 
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WORKING  FOREMEN. 

PROCESSING  DEPARTMENTS 

MECHANICS,  MAINTENANCE 
SPINDLE  CARVERS 

CARPENTERS,  MAINTENANCE 

SHAPER  OPERATORS,  HAND, 

SET-UP  AND  OPERATE 

SAW  FILERS 

maintenance  MEN,  GENERAL  UTILITY 

KILN  OPERATORS 

TURNING-LATHE  OPERATORS, 

AUTOMATIC,  SET-UP  AND  OPERATE 

PAINTERS,  FINISH 
CASE-CLAMP  MEN 
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AND  OPERATE 

INSPECTORS,  FINAL 

TRUCK  DRIVERS 
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SET-UP  AND  OPERATE 

CUT-OFF-SAW  OPERATORS 
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PACKERS,  FURNITURE 
BELT  SANDERS 
VENEER-PRESS  OPERATORS 
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RUBBERS,  HAND 

LUMBER  STACKERS,  AIR-DRYING 
SANDERS,  HAND 

LUMBER  STACKERS,  KILN-DRYING 
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TRUCKERS,  HAND 
OFF-BEARERS.  MACHINE 
JANITORS 


WOMEN 

PAINTERS,  ROUGH 

SEWERS,  COVER 
BORING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 
OPERATE  ONLY 

SANDERS,  HAND 
WRAPPERS.  FURNITURE 
OFF-BEARERS.  MACHINE 
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Tftble  2.— OCCUPATIONAL  WAGE  RATES  IN  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  AS  PERCENTAGES  OP  RATES  POP.  MEN  IN  6  UNSKILLED  JOBS,  \J  VfOOD  FURNITURE  INDUSTHT, 

OCTOBER  19U5 


Tlae  workers 


Occupation  and  sez 


Nuaber 

of 

plants 


Parcent  of  rates  for 

unskilled  nen 


Average 


UiddXe  range 
within  which 
half  of  the 
plants  fell 


Inc  ent  iv^  workers^ 


Number 

of 

plants- 


Percent  of  rates  for 

unskilled  men 


ATerage 


Ulddle  range 
within  which 
half  of  the 
plants  fell 


South 


Tine  workers 

Percent  of  rates  for 


Nunber 

of 

plants 


Average 


lied  men 


Uiddle  range 
within  which 
half  of  the 
plants  fall 


Melatsnance 

Carpenters,  aalntenance  . 

Electricians,  maintenance  . 

Maintenance  men,  general  utllltjr  . 

Mechanics,  maintenance  . 

Saw  filers  . 

Supervision 

Working  foremen,  processing  departments  . 

Uiaber  seasoning 

Kiln  operators  . 

Lumber  stackers,  alr>drylng  . 

Lumber  stackers,  kiln-drying  . 

Woodworking 

Belt  Sanders  . . . 

Boring-machine  operators,  operate  only  . 

Boring-machine  operators,  set-up  and  operate  . 

Cut->off'Saw  operators  . 

Drum  senders  . 

Gluers,  rough  stock  . 

Off-bearers,  machine  . . . 

Planer  operators,  set-up  and  operate  . 

Blp-sew  operators  . 

Shaper  operators,  hand,  operate  only  . 

Shaper  operators,  hand,  sst-up  and  operate  . 

Solndle  carvers  . 

Turning-lathe  operators,  automatic,  set-up  and  operate 
Veneering 

Teneer-nress  ooerators  . . . 

Veneer  tepers,  machine  . 

Assembling 

Bed  fitters . . . . . . 

Case-clajT-o  men  .  . 

Case  fitters  . . . 

Chair  makers  . . . 

Drawer  makers  . . . . . . . . . . 

End  makers . . . . . . 

Frame  makers  . 

Table  fitters  . 

Finishing  and  rubbing 

Painters,  finish  . 

Pelntere,  rough  . . 

Rubbers,  hand  . . 

Rubbers,  machine  . . . . 

Sandsrs ,  hand  . . . 

Packing 

Packers,  furniture  . 

Wranpors,  furniture  . 

Other 

Insuectors,  final  . 

Janitors  . 

Truck  drivers  . 

Truckers,  hand  . . . 

Vatchmen  . . . . . . 


Women 

Woodworking 

Belt  Sanders  . 

Borl.nf-nachlne  operators,  operate  only 
Off-haorers,  nackir.a  . 

Veneering 

Veneer  tapers,  ntchlne  . 

Assembling 

Chair  makers  . 

Drawer  makers  . 

End  makers  . 

Finishing  and  rubbing 

Painters,  rou^ . 

Rubbers,  hand  . 

Sanders,  hand  . 

Upholstering 

Cutters,  cover  . 

Sewers,  cover  . 

Packing 

Peckers,  furniture  . 

Wrappers,  furniture  . . . 

Other 
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52 

98 

60 
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63 

75 

ll 
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20 
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20 

28 
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93 
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UdIod  pl»iite 

tlae  worker*  : _ 

^•rcent  of  rates  for: 


IncentlTB  worker# _ 

:  Percent  of  rates  for 


Sonunlon  plants 

Tine  workers _ 

:  Percent  of  rates  for 


Occupation  and  sex 


BuDber 

of 

plants 


unskilled  men 


s Kiddle  range 
Average  *^thln  which 
'half  of  the 
plants  fell 
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of 

plants 


Average 
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Kiddle  range 
within  which 
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plants 
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plants 
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iKiddle  range 
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1 

105 

96 

96 

Pecking 

Packers,  furniture . . 

t 

Wrappers,  furniture . . . 

123 

153 

••  : 

29 

! 

t 

13« 

123 

. 

156 

137 

•• 

173 

- 

- 

-  ! 

24 

t 

14« 

138 

.. 

171 

120 

. 

148 

- 

•• 

-  : 

69 

135 

128 

156 

- 

161 

(2/) 

(2/) 

(3/)  : 

a 

r 

147 

134 

. 

157 

124 

- 

148 

- 

- 

42 

} 

V35 

123 

- 

146 

136 

- 

161 

(2/) 

(3/) 

(2/)  i 

58 

t 

147 

135 

- 

167 

124 

161 

_ 

»  • 

a 

122 

117 

I4l 

99 

• 

107 

(2/) 

Ml  ’ 

t 

103 

99 

- 

105 

101 

- 

109 

vil) 

(2/) 

(2/)  : 

62 

102 

99 

- 

105 

105 

• 

119 

V 

t 

145 

124  -  155  ! 

71 

X 

116 

110 

124 

99 

- 

108 

(2/) 

(3/) 

MX>  ' 

18 

i 

105 

98 

.. 

no 

118 

• 

127 

27 

146 

135  -  162  : 

67 

X 

la 

115 

- 

129 

109 

- 

127 

28 

125 

117  -  150  : 

82 

122 

113 

131 

108 

- 

125 

30 

l4l 

118  -  165  I 

70 

116 

no 

125 

103 

- 

117 

37 

129 

115  -  158  : 

69 

109 

104 

.. 

118 

90 

- 

99 

32 

107 

99  -  114  I 

80 

97 

95 

e. 

101 

111 

- 

125 

23 

l4l 

127  -  158  : 

74 

X 

119 

114 

- 

126 

109 

- 

124 

34 

12? 

120  -  142  I 

81 

116 

no 

_ 

126 

102 

- 

124 

(1/) 

(3/) 

(3/)  : 

20 

1 

117 

108 

. 

129 

126 

- 

I4l 

32 

157 

125-169  1 

70 

X 

133 

122 

139 

126 

- 

161 

(2/) 

1 

(2/) 

.  : 

?“ 

139 

126 

- 

153 

125 

- 

151 

17 

! 

158 

l4o  -  169  t 

45 

X 

12s 

120 

- 

139 

104 

116 

(s/J 

t 

(2/) 

(3/)  ! 

31 

111 

104 

_ 

117 

106 

- 

130 

(3/) 

{3/) 

(3/)  t 

25 

112 

106 

- 

117 

114 

•a 

129 

16 

138 

la  -  162  I 

?“* 

X 

121 

109 

131 

loe 

- 

126 

30 

t 

155 

l4l  -  168  ! 

W5 

X 

118 

no 

125 

120 

- 

135 

20 

j 

143 

132  -  166  ! 

37 

126 

120 

132 

101 

- 

121 

16 

la  -  143  : 

38 

X 

109 

104 

.. 

123 

110 

- 

122 

18 

1 

144 

127  -  158  : 

33 

X 

105 

102 

_ 

114 

102 

- 

113 

(3/) 

t 

(3/) 

(3/)  1 

30 

Il4 

108 

• 

la 

106 

“ 

127 

17 

139 

110  -  162  ! 

3« 

• 

116 

105 

- 

125 

116 

131 

24 

159 

148  -  180  : 

61 

z 

1 

122 

115 

131 

108 

- 

126 

29 

143 

133  -  153  1 

51 

t 

111 

107 

118 

101 

- 

115 

25 

t 

l4l 

126  -  156  ! 

42 

z 

103 

98 

.. 

112 

106 

- 

123 

22 

t 

151 

127  -  166  : 

3'» 

109 

104 

_ 

116 

99 

“ 

110 

36 

1 

139 

120  -  158  ! 

57 

z 

103 

98 

- 

107 

102 

117 

59, 

136 

126  -  155  ! 

62 

107 

102 

115 

94 

• 

114 

(3/) 

t 

(3/) 

(2/)  ! 

32 

• 

101 

98 

- 

107 

113 

• 
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''A\ 

{ 

(2/)  ! 

62 

z 

t 
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115 

135 

90 

- 

100 

s^x 

(2/)  ; 

76 

1 

97 

93 

• 

99 

109 

• 
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''Ml 

(3/)  I 

68 

113 

105 

. 

120 

- 

100 

1 

(2/)  : 

48 

100 

97 

.. 

105 

94 

107 

1 

t 

■  1 

82 

X 

X 

102 

97 

104 

95 

106 

i 

t 

S^X 

(z!)  I 

15 

X 

93 

90 

101 

93 

• 

102 

(3/) 

t 

(3/) 

(^)  I 

23 

98 

94 

• 

100 

87 

•• 

96 

15 

t 

100 

95  -  107  I 

56 

92 

88 

- 

96 

101 

■a. 

110 

(3/) 

(3/) 

(3/)  1 

26 

102 

97 

111 

91 

• 

99 

26 

t 

} 

111 

103  -  129  > 

53 

93 

87 

97 

99 

- 

la 

15 

t 

135 

123  -  158  1 

20 

1 1 

97 

94 

- 

105 

88 

- 

110 

1 

s^x  ’ 

17 

94 

83 

97 

90 

- 

100 

(2/) 

1 

(2/) 

(2/)  I 

26 

94 

86 

- 

100 

-  t  t  t  t  I  :  .  A  A 

1/  V**,  rate!  are  etraight-tliio  hourly  oamlnge  (aeladljig  prenlum  pejr  for  oTortlao  and  night  work).  The  uneklllad  Jobe  Include  Innhar  atnekere  (alr-drylng) . 

Ivmhar  etackera  (kiln-drying),  nachlna  off-haarara.  Janitors,  hand  truckera,  and  watclmen. 

^  Sumhar  of  plants  or  workers  too  niall  to  Juatlfy  eoaparlsons. 
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APEEIIDIX 


Trend  in  Regional  V/age  Relationships,  19^7-1945 

\ 

The  relatively  high  wage-standing  of  unskilled  occupations  in  the 
Southern  furniture  industry,  as  contrasted  with  their  position  in  tlio  horth, 
does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  general  labor  market  conditions  of  the  - 
South  in  1945*  On  the  contrary,  recent  occupational  wage  relationship 
studies  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indica.ted  that  in  some 
industries  lovz-skilled  workers  occupied  relatively  poorer  positions  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North*  These  industries,  hov/evor,  either  Tiaintainod  a 
higlicr  level  of  wages  than  the  furniture  industry  or  wore  local  in  cho.racteri 
te.cy  v;crc,  consequently,  largely  outside  the  scope  and  effect  of  the  minimum 
wage  requirements  of  the'  Fair  Labor  Standards  jj.ct.  "'iTliilo  it  would  o.ppoo,r 
that  tlic  legal  minimum  wage,  as  applied  to  the  furniture  industry  in  the 
South,  had  raised  the  level  of  the  low-paid  v/orkors  without  effecting  com¬ 
pensatory  increases  to  other  occupations,  there  is  reason  to  believe  thoi 
this  foaturo  of  the  Southern  furniture  scale  is  older  than  the  Fair  Laioor 
Standards  net*  An  examination  of  the  trend  in  wage  relationships  since  1937 
throws  some  light  on  this  matter  as  well  as  on  others  relating  to  compara¬ 
tive  wage  relationships. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Stc.tistic3  surveyed  occupationo.l  v/age  routes 
in  the  wood  household  furniture  industry  in  October  1937?  one  year  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  A.ct,  Another  survey  was  made  inlbbruary 
1941,  when  a  30-cent  minimum  wage  was  in  ofiect.  The  present  study,  covering 
a  so.iewhat  broader  field,  relates  to  October  1945  and,  of  course,  a  40-cent 
minimum  v/age.  These  data  do  not  permit  precise  comparisons,  but  it  is 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  rough  evaluation  of  the  trend  in  regional  wage  rolo.tion- 
ships • 


Although  no  legal  floor  to  wages  was  operative  in  October  1937?  e. 
distribution  of  workv.rs  in  Southern  furniture  plants  by  avera.ge  hourly  earn¬ 
ings  showed  0.  large  concentration  at  30  cents  an  hour,  indica.ting  tlia.t  eianiy 
plonts  k.a.d  maintained  the  N.R.A.  imlnimum.  '\J  About  half  of  the  u/iskillcd 
workers,  however,  wore  ea.rning  less  than  30  cents.  Nevertheless,  1937  occupa¬ 
tional  v/age  relationships  in  the  South,  in  corapa<.rison  with  the  North,  mcuii- 
fosted  essentially  the  same  features  as  has  been  indicated  for  October  1945-- 
a  narro\/cr  ^rouping  of  the  lower  and  medium-wage  occupations  and  a  wider 
spread  between  the  medium-wage  and  the  higher-' ;agc  jobs.  The  relative  advantage 
of  the  i.iiddlc  group  of  occupations  in  the  North,  however,  v/as  not  as  marked  as 
it  lati^r  became. 


The  N.R.A.  code  was  abolished  in  May  1935*  Between  May  1935  r.nd 
October  1937  o-verago  hourly  earnings  increased  in  the  furniture  industry. 


..  -  15^ 


Between  October  1937  and  February  1941  there  was  no  appo.ro:it 
chaiijrw  in  the  general  level  of  v/agos  in  the  North  and  South,  although!  a 
minimum  wage  had  been  estc!.blished  and  raised  to  30  cents  in  the  interim. 
The  differential  bety/een  the  lo'.;-wagc  occupations  and  other  occupations 
]iarro\/od  in  the  South,  but  there  v;as  no  appreciable  change  in  Northern 
nr.gc  relationships. 


Notv/ithstanding  a  sharp  increase  in  straight-time  average  hourly 
earnings  between  February  1941  o.nd  October  ■1945 j  a  comparison  between' 
Northern  and  Southern  wage  rvolationships  for  the  earlier  period  shows  a 
romarh.ablo  siLdlarity  to  the  picture  for  Cctobc-r  1945*  The  generalizations 
arrived  at  from  the  ore  curr-^nt  data  require  no  significant  modifications 
to  be  applicable  to  the  1941  situation.  It  follows,  therefore,  tlia.t  if 
the  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  from  30  to  40  cents  an  hour  had  any  effect 
upen  the  relative  position  of  the  lov,-paid  furniture  v/erners  in  the  South, 
as  compared  with  the  Nortn,  this  effect  v/as  evidently  counterbalanced  by 
other  forces,  including  th^  influence  of  war-time  production  and  labor 
conditions. 


INDUSTRY  WAGE  STUDIES  BULLETINS 


The  following  hulletins,  issued  as  part  of  the  Bureau's  Industry  Wage  Studies 
Program,  are  avallahle  (in  addition  to  local  tabxilations  described  in  the  Preface). 


General 


A  Descriptive  Statement 

Job  Descriptions  for  Wage  Studies  - 


Appendix  A . Metalworking 

Appendix  B  . Mining 

Appendix  C  .  Apparel 

Appendix  D . Electric  Ll^t  and  Power;  Warehousing  and  Storage 

Appendix  E  . Structural  Clay  Products 

Appendix  F  .  Service  Industries  (Hotels,  Automobile  Repair,  Power 

Laundries,  and  Cleaning  and  Dyeing) 

Appendix  G . Retail  Trade 

Appendix  H . Footwear 

Appendix  I  . Bakeries 


Series  1  -  Occupational  Wage  Relationships  In  Preparation 


No.  1  Machinery,  19^5  Cotton  Textiles,  19^6 

2  Machine  Tool  Accessories,  19^5 

3  Foundries,  19^5 

4  Machine  Tools,  19^5 

5  Electric  Light  and  Power,  19^5 

6  Bakeries,  19^5 

7  Wood  FurMture,  19^5 

Series  2  -  Wage  Structure  In  Preparation 


No.  1  Machinery,  19^5 

2  Machine  Tool  Accessories,  19^5 

3  Machine  Tools,  19^5 

k  Electroplating  and  Polishing,  19^5 

5  Fabricated  Structural  Steel,  19^5 

6  Iron  and  Steel  Forgings,  19^5 

7  Sheet  Metal,  191*5 

8  Foundries,  1945 

9  Sma.ll  Arms,  1945 

10  Aircraft  Engines  and  Parte,  1945 

11  Power  Boilers,  1945 

12  Bituminous  Coal  Mines,  1945 

13  Office  Workers  -  Metalworking,  1945 

14  Electric  Generating  and  Distribution 

Equipment,  1945 

15  Cotton  Garments,  1945 

16  Structural  Clay  Products,  1945 

17  Military  Tanks,  1945 

18  Power  Laundries,  1945 

19  Radios,  1945 

20  Electric  Light  and  Power,  1945 

21  Limited  Price  Variety  Stores,  1945 

22  Bakeries,  1945 

23  Footwear,  1945 

24  Warehousing  and  Storage,  1945 

25  IndustricJ.  Chemicals,  1946 

26  Department  and  Clothing  Stores,  1945 

27  Cigars,  1946 

28  Tobacco  Products,  other  than  Cigars, 


Communication  Equipment,  1945 
Hosiery,  1946 
Jewelry,  1946 
Paperboard  Containers  and 
Boxes,  1945 

Pulp,  Paper,  and  Paperboard,  I945 
Women's  and  Misses*  Dresses,  1945 
Wood  Pumlt\ire,  1945 
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PREFACE 


The  Industry  \7age  Study  progrom  of  the  Bureaii  of 
labor  Statistics  is  designed  to  yield  a  variety  of  wage  data 
for  use  in  collective  bargaining,  v:age  determination,  place- 
ment,  and  minimum  wage  administration. 


Tlie  results  of  the  Industry  Ilage  Studies  are  made 
available  in  two  series  of  bulletins.  Series  1,  entitled 
"Occupational  VJage  Relationships",  provides  measure  of  pre¬ 
vailing  wage  relationships  among  key  occupations  in  each 
industry.  Series  2  on  "dage  Structure"  is  devoted  to  an 
analysis  of  actual  hourly  earnings  (straight-time)  and  the 
elements  that  influence  variations  in  v;ages,  such  as  location, 
size  of  establishment,  and  method  of  v/age  pa^vrient.  This  series 
also  presents  information  relating  to  the  occupational  compos¬ 
ition  of  the  industry's  labor  force  and  such  practices  as  shift 
differential  payments,  paid  vacations,  paid  lunch  periods,  non¬ 
production  bonuses,  insimance,  sick  leave,  and  incentive  wage 
systems.  Locality  tabulations  (forms  OlIR-lV  and  iB)  are  avail¬ 
able  in  the  regional  offices  of  the  BureaUo 

This  bulletin  is  eighth  in  the  Occupational  vJage 
Relationship  series.  Similar  studies  for  the  cotton  goods, 
woolen;  and  v/orsted,  and  dyeing  and  finishing  Industries  are  in 
preparation. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  WAGE  RELATIONSHIPS  IN  THE  RAYON 
AI'ID  SILK  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY, 

JUNE -JULY  1946  _l/ 


INTRODUCTION 


A  high  degree  of  occupational  specialization  prevails  in  rayon  and 
silk  mills,  as  in  other  textile  mills.  With  rare  exceptions,  it  is  the 
practice  to  maintain  a  single  mill  rate  or  a  range  of  rates  (principally 
the  former)  for  all  workers  in  tho  same  job  classification.  Pay  differen¬ 
tials  among  jobs,  considered  either  in  absolute  terms  or  as  ratios  or 
percentages,  constitute,  therefore,  an  huportant  part  of  a  mill's  wage 
structure.  Production  processes  and  division  of  labor  being  rauch  alike 
for  all  mills  in  the  same  field  of  competition,  tho  setting  of  appropriate 
pay  differentials  among  occupations  can  be  facilitated  by  loiowledgo  of 
prevailing  practices  in  this  regard,  just  as  the  determination  of  actual 
wage  levels  is  aided  by  a  consideration  of  related  data. 

fe 

This  study  examines  the  central  tendencies  in  occupational  wage  rela¬ 
tionships  in  the  rayon  and  silk  industry  and  the  variations  which  might  bo 
attributable  to  differences  in  location,  size  of  mill,  and  unionization. 

In  order  to  measure  occupational  wage  differentials  v/ithin  each  mill  and  to 
arrive  at  a  single  figure  which  would  express  the  average  standing  of  each 
occupation  among  the  mills  studied,  elirainhting  as  far  as  possible  the 
influence  of  variations  among  mills  in  actual  wage  levels  and  eiuployment, 
the  folloviring  method  was  used:  In  each  mill  the  average  hourly  rates 2/  for 
selected  occupationsS/  were  converted  to  percentages  of  a  base  consisting 
of  the  combined  rate's  for  three  unskilled  m.ale  occupational  groups  —  bobbin 
boys,  general  hand  truckers,  and  janitors.  In  this  manner,  a  ladder-like 
arrangement  of  occupational  wage  levels^  differentiated  bj^  sex  of  workers 
and  method  of  wage  payment,  was  developed  for  each  m.ill.  To  obtain  a 
representative  scale  for  the  industry  as  a  whole  and  for  the  major  subdivi¬ 
sions,  the  mill  percentages  computed  for  each  occupational  category  were 
averaged.  The  resulting  scales  indicate  the  average  relationship  which 
occupatiojial  vfage  rates  bear  to  what  approximates  the  rate  for  unskilled' 
men  and  to  each  other.  To  indicate,  at  least  in  part,  the  variation  in  wage 
practices  found  in  the  industry,  the  middle  range  within  which  one-half  of 
the  mill  percentages  fell  is  shorra  for  each  occupation  in  the  accompanying 
tables.  4/ 


1/  Prepared  by  Joseph  W.  Bloch 

V  Or  average  hourly  earnings  in  the  case  of  workers  paid  according  to 
output.  Premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work  were  excluded  from  these 
data. 

_3/  Copies  of  the  job  descriptions  used  to  classify  workers  are  avail¬ 
able  upon  request  (Job  Descriptions  f or  lYage  Studies:  Textiles-  Appendix  L). 

_4/  The  median  or  midpoint  in  an  array  of  mill  percentages  for  the 'same 
occupation  was  selected  as  the  average  percentage c  The  middle  range,  there¬ 
fore,  covers  that  fourth  of  the  mills  falling  iimnediately  below  or  above 
the  median  or  average . 
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GENERAL  WAGE  'A^.TTERIT 


This  study  is  based  upo^l  the  v/ago  practices  of  109  ostablishmonts  priia- 
arily  engaged  in  producing  rayon  and  silk  broad  v/ovon  goods  (cloth  mills) 
and  44  establishments  producing  rayon  ond  silk  yarn  and  thread  (yarn  mills). 
Each  of  those  153  mills  had  more  than  50  v/orkers:  combined,  they  employed 
51,500  Y'-orkors  or  over  throe-fifths  of  the  industry’s  plant  labor  force, 5/ 
Other  characteristics  of  tho  mills  studied  are  summarized  in  table  1*  Cloth 
mills  and  yarn  mills  differ  substantially  in  occupational  structuro,  in 
size,  and  in  other  factors  presumed  to  influence  vaigo  relationships,  honoo 
data  are  sho’,vn.  separately  for  each  typo  of  millc  Tho  major  port  of  this 
study,  howovor,  is  do  voted  to  the  more  important  segment  of  tho  industry, 
the  cloth  mills* 


% 


Cloth  Mills 

Loom  fixers  (other  than  Jacquard)  paid  on  a  time  basis  received  67  per¬ 
cent  more,  on  tho  avorago,  than  the  men  in  tho  unskilled  jobs  used  as  ^ 
base 5  those  paid  on  an  incentive  basis  earned  74  percent  more  (table  2). 
Bolof  loom  fixers  in  the  average  ivago  scale  came  maintenance  machinists  and 
electricians,  at  about  tho  same  level,  follov/ed  by  m.cn  and  v/omen  v-roavers 
(typically  paid  on  a  pioco-ratc  bn.sis),  other  skilled  maintenanoo  v/orkers, 
and  men  slasher  tenders,  grouped  v/ithin  140  tc  150  percent  of  tho  base# 

At  the  bottom  of  the  sco,lo  wore  v/atchmen,  the  3  base  occupations,  and  v/omon 
janitors,  clustorod  v/ithin  a  range  so  narrevv  as  to  have  no  si^nificonco  in 
terms  of  actual  earnings .6/ 


5/  This  report  utilizes  the  extensive  wage  data  obta,inod  through  a 
survey  of  representative  mills  ocnductod  under  the  direction  of  tho  Bureau's 
regional’ v^fago  analysts.  Another  bulletin,  ''Wage  Structuro:  Rayon  r.nd  Silk, 
1946",  describes  the  wage  structuro  of  the  industry  in  terms  of  actual 
hourly  earnings-  Tho  relationships  indicated  in  the  present  study  will 
not  necessarily  coincide  with  tho  relationships  implicit  in  the  average  earn' 
ings  data  presented  in  tho  Viago  Structure  bulletin,  inasmuch  as  tho  tv/o 
studies  differ  significantly  in  purpose  and  method-.  Moreover,  it  was  desir¬ 
able  to  exclude  from  this  report  rayon  and  silk  mills  employing  fewer  than 
50  werkersj  and  it  \vas  necessary  tc  exclude  those  mills  with  no  v;orkors  in 
tho  base  jobs, 

6/  The  approximate  percentage  differonrial  between  any  2  occupations 
may~bo  computed  by  using  tho  percentages  shcivn  as  absolute  numbers.  For 
example,  the.  figures  for  men  v/oavers  on  box  looms  and  automatic  plain  looms 
arc  149  and  142,  respectively 5  The  former,  therefore,  were  paid  5  percent 
more  than  tho  latter  (149/142), 

Tho  following  tabic,  presenting  a  distribution  of  cloth  mills  by  tho 
actual  avorago  oarnings  of  v/orkers  in  tho  3  base  jobs,  offers  a  moans  of 
evaluating,  in  a  rough  way,  tho  money  val.uo  of  the  differentials  shev/n, 
at  the  industry's  1946  wage  Icv^el: 

Combined  hourly  earnings  of  3  base  jobs  Eumbor  of_cloth  mills 


Loss  than  >"'0  cents  11 
60j0  to  64-.9  cents  19 
65,0  to  69s9  cents  66 
70.,0  cents  and  over  13 

Total  109 


Thus,  assuming  a  base  of  67  cents  (tho  median  rate)  in  the  illustration 
offero''  above,  tho  difference  between  weavers  on  box  looms  and  automiitic 
plain  looms  v/ould  amount  to  appr oxim-atoiy  5  cents  an  hourt 
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Among  tho  fow  jobs  in  which  both  mon  and  women  wore  engaged  in 
substantial  numbers,  there  was  no  evidence  that  mon  hold  bettor  positions 
in  tho  v;ago  scale  than  vromon.  In  vrcaving,  noteworthy  as  a  relatively 
skilled  job  apportioned  almost  equally  botwocn  mon  and  women,  tho 
differentials  above  tho  lovz-'s killed  jobs  and  tho  rolo.tionships  to  the  high- 
skilled  'jobs  wore,  on  tho  average,  about  tho  same  for  men  and  women.  More¬ 
over,  the  pay  differences  among  vrcavers  relating  to  typo  of  loom  operated, 
small  as  they  appeared,  wore  the  same  for  tho  tv;o  sexes.  liTomon  tv/ister 
tenders  and  spinners  wore  also  at  an  equivalent  level  with  mon  doing 
tho  same  xTork. 

Yarn  Mills 

Mill!  W  ■  . .  ^ 

Yifithout  weavers,  loom  fixers,  and  slasher  tenders,  tho  average  wage 
scale  for  yarn  mills  shovrod  a  marked  concentration  of  processing  occupa¬ 
tions  close  to  the  unskilled  level  (table  3).  As  in  cloth  mills,  women 
yarn  winders,  tho  largest  occupational  category  in  rayon  yarn  manufacturing, 
hold  a  negligible  hourly-rate  differential  above  tho  level  obtaining  for 
bobbin  boys  and  janitors.  On  an  incentive  pay  basis,  however,  vromon  yarn 
winders  enjoyed  a  substantial  differential  (18  percent)  over  men  in  tho 
base  occupations. 

The  occupations  common  to  yarn  and  cloth  mills  appeared  in  much  the 
same  order  in  tho  two  wage  scales*  However,  tho  maintenance  workers  viTore 
rated  lower  in  varn  mills  than  in  cloth  mills. 

Changes  in  ¥'[ago  Relationships  Since  1940 


A  rayon  and  silk  textile  survey  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  Soptombor  1940  affords  a  basis  for  evaluating  the  movement 
in  Y/age  relationships  bot^Yoen  1940  and  1946.7/  During  this  6-yoar  period, 
straight-time  hourly  earnings  of  all  rayon  and  silk  workers  rose  from 
44  cents,  on  tho  average,  to  79  cents.  In  September  1940,  about  20  percent 
of  tho  vrorkors  wore  paid  32.5  cents  an  hour,  the  legal  minimum  at  that 
time;  in  July  1946,  only  13  percent  Y/erc  earning  less  than  65  cents  an 
'hour,  a  minimum  adopted  by  a  largo  number  of  mills. 


7/  Tho  1940  data  arc  published  in  th«  Monthly  Labor  Review,  August 
1941.  P’or  comparable  1946  data,  see  ’Mlago  Structure:  Rayon  and  Silk 
Textiles,  1946".  These  data  do  not  permit  as  precise  a  comparison  of 
v/ago  relationships  as  would  bo  desired,  but  they  do  reveal,  on  an  over-all 
basis,  the  direction  of  the  changes  that  occurred.  Data  for  cloth  and 
yarn  mills  arc  combined  for  this  comparison. 
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This  riso  in  v/agcs  had  tho  effect  of  increasing  the  absolute 
differentials  botv;oon  occupational  earnings  in' tho  industry  as  a  v/holo. 
Hov/ovor,  tho  cents-por-hour .  difforontials  d id  not  increase  sufficiently 
for  some,  occupations  so  as  to  preserve  'their  relative  positions  in  tho 
industry’s  \7ago  structure.  Thus,  slasher  tenders,  loom  fixers,  and 
skilled  maintenance  v/orkers  lost  ground  botv;oon  1940  and  1946.  On 
tho  other  hand,  uoavors,  both  men  and.v/.omon,  maintained  in  1946  roughly 
the  same  position  relative  to  the  lo\/-ski5.1od  occupations  that  they 
hold  in  1940,  and  bettered  their  position  v/ith  respect  to  other  skilled 
v/orkors.  ^  . 

The  comparison  botT/eon  1940  and  1946  occupational  earnings  also 
indicated  that  the  increase  in  minimum  v/ago  standards  in  tho  Lndustry 
did  not  result  in  compressing  the  wage  levels  of  tho  many  occupations 
that  cluster  near  tho  lov;or  level  of  earnings.  On  tho  contrary,  a  slight 
widening  of  V/age  spread  v;as  observed  among  those  lov;-skillod  jobs  in 
v/hich  women  v/erc  engaged,  ■ 

VARIATION  IN  WAGE  KEIATIONSHIFS  NITH  REGION, 

.  :>■  UNIONIZATION,  AITO  SIZE  OF  MILL. 

•  Location,  unionization,  and  size  of  mill  as  measured  by  employ¬ 
ment  arc  important  among  tho  factors  that,  separately  or  together,  ex¬ 
plain  tho  variations  in  absolute  v/ago  levels  in  a  largo  and  dispersed 
industry,  Hov/ovor,  tho  influence  of  these  factors  on  the  ranking  of 
occupations  by  earning  power  and  the  relative  differentials  among  occupa¬ 
tions  or  skill  levels  is  loss  well  knowno  Tho  following  section  notes 
the  differences  in  \7agc  patterns  botvroon  Northern  and  Southern  clo'th 
mills ,  union  and  nonunion  mills ,  and  largo  and  small  mills ,  2/ 


^  Since  'leavers  arc  generally  p8.id  on  an  incentive  basis,  this 
advantage  may  have  boon  gained,  in  whole  or  in  part,  through  increased 
productivity  rather  than  through  more  or  larger  v/ago -rate  increases, 

2/  Tho  small  number  of  mills  covered  and  the  simplicity  of  occupa¬ 
tional  structure  preclude  a  similar  analysis  for  yam  mills. 

Note  that  the  stability  of  the  percentages  and  middle  ranges  is 
weakened  some v/hat  by  thc^  small  number  of  mills  in  each  category.  Those 
figures,  therefore,  are  subject  to  greater  chance  'variation  than  tho 
industry-v/ide  d.ata  previously  presented,  Nhilc  differences  in  wage  mt- 
toms,  whore  they  exist,  are  revealed  by  an  analysis  of  all  the  data,  tho 
specific  values  expressed  for  each  occupation  must  be  considered'  only  ?.s 
approximations.  In  some  instances,  moreover,  possible  differences  in 
exact  job  content  and  v;ork  loads  should  bo  taken  into  account. 
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onal  D if f c r c n cos  in  Wat?o  Relationships 

On  tho  v/holo,  skilled  vjorkers  enjoyed  o.  .'greater  Y/age  spread 
over  tho  loss -skilled  in  Ilerthem  cloth  mills  10/  than  in  Southern  mills 
(table  4).  The  relative  advantage  for  Northern  v/orkers  v/as  substential 
in  the  case  of  men  slo.shor  tenders,  carpenters,  mechanics  and  machinists, 
but  v;as  slight  for  electricians,  loom  fixers,  and  men  and  women  box  loom 
Y/oavers,  VJoavors  on  plain  looms,  alone  among  the  higher-paid  occupations 
studied,  held  identical  positions  in  relation  to  the  base  in  Northern  and 
Southern  Y/age  scales. 

V/age  practices  -regarding  occupational  differentials  appeared  to 
bo  mori^  uniform  o.mong  Southern  mills  than  among  Northern  mills.  In  the 
first  place,  there  Y/as  less  variation  in  the  South  in  the  average  rates 
paid  to  men  in  the  thrL;o  unskilled  jobs  used  as  a  base,  11/  Secondly, 
and  in,  part  a  consequence  of  tho  above  factor,  the  middle  ranges  as  shov.n 
in  table  4  Y/orc  consistently  narroY/cr  for  Southern  than  for  Northern  mills. 
This  greater  degree  of  uniformity  among  Southern  mills  ma.y  be  accounted 
for,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  fact  that  there  v/crc  feY/cr  small  mills  in 
the  South  tha.n  in  the  North,  12/  ' 

BctY/cen  1940  and.  1946,  men  and  v/omen  Y/eavers  improved  their 
'relative  positions  in  Northern  Y/age  scales,  v/hilc  the  status  of  men  slasher 
tenders,  loom  fixers  and  maintenance  v/orkers  declined.  In  the  South,  all 
of  the  higher-paid  occupations  in  Y/hich  men  Y/ere  onga.god  lost  ground 
relative  to  the  lossor-skillod  jobs.  Data  available  for  women  Y/cavers  on 
automatic  plain  looms  indicate,  lioY/cver,  that  they  had  gained  in  relation 
to  men  Y/oo.vcrs  and  to  other  skilled  groups  in  the  South,  There  appeared 
'to  bo  no  appreciable  change  in  Y/age  spread  Y/ithin  the  group  of  lov/or- 
paid  occupatipns  in  tho  N-.;].-t!i  and  South,  although,  o.s  indicated  above, 
the  gap  bctY/con  the  -group  as  a  v/holc  and  many  of  tho  higher-skilled  j  obs , 
porccntagcY/isc  ra.thor  than  in  terms  of  cents -per-hour,  had  narroY/ed  bc¬ 
tY/con  1940  and.  1946,  • 


10/  Including  mills  in  Ncy/  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  regions, 

11/  Mon  hand  truckers,  bobbin  boys  and  janitors  averaged  betY/een  60 
and  70  cents  an  hour  in  all  but  one  of  the  Southorn  mills  studied.  On 
the  other  iiand,  their  averages  fell  above  or  boloY/  this  range  'in  30  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Northern  mills. 

12/  In  contrast  to  the  many  integrated  mills  located  in  the  South, 
most  of  the  Northern  mills  purchased  yarn  in  a  form  ready  for  Y/caving, 
Y/hile  many  \/ovo  cloth  on  a  contract  basis. 
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Wago  Eolations  hips  in  Union  and  Nonimion  Mills  13/ 

Insofar  as  relationships  among  the  basic  processing  jobs  v;crc  con- 
cernedj  there  v/as,  on  the  v/holc,  little  difference  bctT/ccn  average  uage 
scales  in  imion  and  nonunion  mills  (table  5).  The  important  exceptions 
v;oro  men  slasher  tenders,  v/ho  appeared  considerably  higher  in  the  union  • 
than  in  the  nonunion  v/ago  ladder,  and  n'omen  plain  loom  uoavers ,  './ho  v.'cre 
more  advantageously  situated  in  nonunion  mills, 

--  There  v/as ,  however,  a  distinct  tendency  in  unionized  mills  for  main- 
tcnanco  occupations  (except  general  utility  men)  to  be  found  at  a  higher 
level  than  in  nonunion  mills.  This  v/as  particularly  s.pparent  in  the 
case  of  mechanics,  carpenters,  ond  machinists, 

VJago  Relationships  ^.in  _Inr_gq_ ^and  Small  Mills 

A  svibstantial  differontial  betv/cen  weavers  on  box  looms  and  v/oav:.rs 
on  a.utoi/iatic  plo.in  looms  appeared  in  the  average  wage  scale  for  mills 
v/ith  from  51  to  200  v/orkors  (table  6),  It  v;as  this  differential  that 
mc'.de  for  the  most  significant  variation  bctv/cen  the  v/age  scales  for  Ir.rgo 
and  small  mills.  Box  loom  v/oavors ,  both  mon  and  women,  occupied  compar¬ 
atively  high  pos itioi-B  and  plain  loom  v/oavors  comparatively  lov/  positions 
in  the  wage  .pattern  of  small  mills.  Among  tho  other  occupations  for 
'Jhich  comparisons  -were  possible,  only  general  utility  maintenance  men 
wore  placed  at  markedly  different  levels  in  tho  tv/o  scales.  It  is  5^'it- 
orcsting  to  note  tho  close  similarity  between  tho  wage  pattern  for  le.rgo 
mills  and  that  for  tho  industry  as  a  whole  (table  2), 


13/  Mills  v/orc  classified  as  union  mills  if  a  majority  of  i/orkers 
were  covered  by  tho  terms  of  a  union  agreement.  Hence,  some  of  tho 
selected  occupations  may  include  i/orkers  who,  although- v/orking  in  union 
mills,  vJQTo  not  covored  by  union  v/age  scales. 
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Table  1.--  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  RAYON  AND  SILK  MILLS  SELECTED 

FOR  MAGE  RELATIONSHIP  STUDY,  1946 


Item 


TOTAL  CLOTH  MILLS, 


Unionization 

Union  mills. . . 
Nonunion  mills 


i>  6  &  a  c  a 


Number  of  hills  in  - 


United 

States 


109 


40 

69 


North 


77 


37 

40 


South 


32 


3 

29 


Mill  size  :  : 

51-200  employees,., . 51 

More  than  200  employees :  58 


46 

31 


5 

27 


TOTAL  YARN  MILLS 


Unionization 

Union  mills . . 

Nonunion  mills  ............ 

Mill  size 

51. -'2' 00  employees  . . . 

More  than  200  employees,,^ 


.44 


8 

36 


26 

18 


29 


8 

21 


18 

11 


15 


15 

8 

7 


Table  2.— V&Gl  RATES  FOR  SELBCIED  OCCUPATIONS  AS  FERCENTAQES  OF  RA3S8  TOR 
12N  IN  3  UNSOUND  JOBS,  V  ^  KILLS, 

JUNK-JULY  1946 


Percent  of  raiee  for 


Occupation,  sex,  and  method  of 
wage  payment 

:  :  "--MS.;  ^ 

! i_ 1  milla  fall 

TIKE  WORKERS 

1  1 

1  t 

1 

1 

Msfi 

•  9 

t  1 

i  1 

9 

1 

1 

Loom  fixers,  other  than  Jacquard  . . 

167  1 

162-176 

Uachinists,  maintenance  . . . 

155  * 

145-169 

154  1 

145-162 

143  < 

131-157 

143  < 

135-156 

Slasher  tenders  . . . . 

141  1 

131-155 

Maintenance  men,  general  utility  ••••••••• 

155  1 

120-159 

Stock  clerks  . . . 

116  t 

110-130 

Twister  tenders  and  epinners,  5~B  •••••••. 

107  1 

104-122 

Watchmen  ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

101  1 

99-107 

Truckers,  hand  (general)  . . . . 

100  1 

100-102 

Truckers,  hand  (bobbin  boys)  ••••••••••••.. 

100  t 

100-101 

Janitors  •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••< 

99  » 

97-100 

Women 

1  1 

9 

9 

Inspectors,  cloth,  machine  •••••••••••••••< 

107  1 

103-114 

Twister  tenders  and  spinners,  ••••••••< 

106  1 

103-110 

Inspectors,  cloth,  hand  . . . 

105  1 

101-108 

Winders,  yeum  . . . 

104  1 

100-110 

98  t 

95-100 

INGENTIVl  WORKERS 

1  1 

t  t 

9 

9 

Man 

1  9 

t  t 

9 

9 

Loom  fixers,  other  than  Jacquard  . . 

174  1 

170-174 

Weavers,  box  loom  ••••••••••••••••••••••••« 

149  • 

142-155 

Weavers,  dobby  loom  •••••••«••••••••••••••< 

144  1 

139-159 

Weavers,  automatic  plain  loom  ••••••••••••« 

142  t 

130-150 

9  9 

9  9 

9 

9 

Weavers,  box  loom  ••••••••••••••••••••••••« 

1  1 

148  1 

139-158 

Weavers,  dobby  loom 

143  1 

134-153 

140  1 

132-148 

Twister  tenders  and  spinners, 

119  t 

113-140 

Winders,  yam  . . . 

117  1 

U2-123 

1-  -  t_ L 


Wage  rates  are  straight^tiane  hourly  earnings  (sxoluding  prsBELUia  pay  for 
overtime  and  night  work).  The  unskilled  jobs  arei  haM  truokors  (geasril), 
hand  truckers  (bobbin  boys)^  •wd  Janitors* 


Table  3.--ljAGE 


FOR  SELECTED  OGCUFATIONS 


AS  FERCEITTAGES  OF 


RATES  FOR  M  IN  3  UlISKILLED  JOBS,  l/ RAYON  AND 
SILK  YARJ  MILT.S,  JUNE -JULY  1946 


Occupation,  sex,  and  method  of 
v;age  payment 


'  TBffi  WORKERS 
I;Ien 


’ooooeoooa 


’eo0daoeoo%>6 


o  o  o  a 


Electricians,  maintenance 
Me  chani c  s ,  ma int enanc  e 
Carpenters,  maintenance 
Maintenance  m.en,  general  utility... 
S  t  o  c  Ic  clerks...... 0.0  0  .  00  000  0.0. ... 

Tvister  tenders  and  spinners,  5-B.. 
Winders ,  yarn. ..................... 

Watchmen. . . . 

Truckers,  hand  (general)..... . . 

Truckers,  hand  (bobbin  boys ). 
Janitors 


oeoQOooo 


>00«oe9»o«o«oo***oa««oo«e«Q«o«o 

Women 

Tv, aster  tenders  and  spinners,  5-B..... 
Winders,  yarn.... 

Inspectors,  yarn 
Janitors . 


090000»w000 


0  0  0  0  9  0 


o  •  •  O  0  o 


oooooeooooo 


ooooooooo»eoooooeoooouoooeoo< 


INCENTIVE  YfORKERS 
W  omen 

V(inders,  yarn. 


.oooeoocoooeoeoooeoooooooo 


Number 

of 

yarn 

mills 


Percent  of  rates  for  unskilled  men 


Average 


Middle  range  \,athin  v/hich 
half  of  the  mills  fell 


12 

146 

135-166 

21 

140 

132-153 

12 

133 

122-147 

16 

125 

118-136 

15 

113 

109-116 

26 

107 

100-112 

11 

105 

103-106 

31 

100 

100-107 

20 

100 

100-102 

34 

100 

100-100 

26 

100 

96-100 

29 

103 

•  100-106 

30 

103 

.  100-106 

21 

103 

100-106 

12 

100 

;  99-100 

26 

118 

110-120 

l/  Wage  rates  are  straight-time  hourly  earnings  (excluding  premium  pay  for 
oveTtime  and  night  nork).  The  unskilled  jobs  are:  hand  truckers  (general)^ 
hand  truckers  (bobbin  boys),  and  janitors. 


1 


ao- 


Table  4,— WACE  RATES  FOR  SKlJgCTKD  OCCUPATIONS  AS  EERCEOTAGES  OF  RATES  FOR  MEN  IN  3  UNSKILLED  JOBS,  i/ 

RAYON  AND  SILK  CLOTH  MILLS  BY  REGION,  JUNE-JULY  I946 


Occupation,  sax,  eoid  method 
of  wage  payment 

1 

1 

North 

t 

1 

South 

I 

1  a 

1 

1 

t 

Percent  of  rates  for  1 
unskilled  man  1 

1 

^  1 

Percent  of  rates  for 
unskilled  man 

1  middle  range  1 

°  ,  1,  iwithin  which  t 

dlls  .Average  , 

_ ! _ imillB  fell _ 1 

1  middle  range 

mnis  'Averave 
miiis  .Average 

_ ! _ lams  feU _ 

THE  WCRKERS 

1 

t 

1 

t 

t 

t 

t 

1 

t 

1 

i 

t 

Men 

1 

• 

t 

t 

I 

t 

Loom  fixers,  other  than  Jacquard  . . 

68  i 

169  1 

163-177  • 

19  1 

164  t 

162-166 

27  t 

165  1 

149-179  « 

20  t 

147  • 

142-156 

33  • 

155  • 

150-165  1 

19  1 

152  1 

143-161 

Mechanics,  maintenance 

22  1 

154  1 

136-165  1 

24  t 

135  « 

127-148 

Ceurpentere,  maintenance  . . . 

27  t 

153  I 

141-158  1 

22  t 

137  1 

128-145 

56  1 

147  « 

136-161  1 

29  1 

135  I 

130-141 

Maintenance  man,  general  utility 

26  1 

136  1 

120-162  1 

(i/)  •’ 

1 

Stock  clerks  . . . . . . . 

33  1 

116  1 

108-130  1 

28  1 

116  t 

111-124 

Twister  tenders  and  spinners,  . 

19  • 

U2  1 

106-138  1 

17  I 

106  t 

103-107 

Watchmen 

57  • 

101  t 

99-108  1 

25  1 

101  1 

100-104 

45  1 

100  1 

100-103  « 

29  1 

101  1 

100-102 

Truckers,  hand  (bobbin  boys)  . 

♦9  • 

100  1 

59-100  « 

29  1 

101  1 

100-102 

Janitors  ................................ 

48  1 

100  1 

98-100  1 

31  1 

98  1 

97-99 

Women 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

Inspectors,  cloth,  machine  . . . 

40  1 

106  1 

100-110  1 

23  I 

1 

UO  1 

106-114 

Twister  tenders  and  spinners,  5~B  . 

23  I 

106  1 

103-111  1 

18  1 

106  t 

104-107 

Inspectors,  cloth,  hand  . 

28  1 

104  1 

101-107  1 

(2/)  • 

1 

Winders,  yarn . . 

54  « 

103  1 

99-110  1 

11  1 

105  1 

103-107 

Janitors  . . . 

13  1 

100  1 

96-102  1 

14  t 

97  • 

94-99 

INCEllTIVE  WORKERS 

t 

1 

t 

t 

1 

t 

1 

t 

t 

M§& 

1 

1 

t 

t 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

Weavers,  box  loom . . . . 

28  t 

152  1 

142-165  « 

15  • 

t 

147  1 

141-149 

Weavers,  dobby  loom  . . ....< 

25  1 

150  t 

140-168  1 

(.2/)  t 

I 

Weavers,  automatic  plain  loom  . . . 

.34  1 

142  1  . 

128-152  1 

14  i 

141  t 

133-147 

Women 

t 

t 

1 

1 

1 

t 

s 

Weavers,  box  loom  . . . . . 

26  i 

153  1 

t 

139-166  1 

1 

14  1 

I 

147  1 

138-149 

Weavers,  dobby  loom  . . . . 

24  1 

146  1 

131-154  1 

(2/)  « 

1 

Weavers,  automatic  plain  loom . . 

30  t 

140  t 

128-152  1 

13 1 

140  i 

133-143 

Winders,  yarn  . . . 

1 

36  I 

I 

119  1 

1 

113-126  1 

 1 

31 1 

1 

114  t 

1 

m-117 

i/  Wage  rates  are  straight-time  hourly  earnings  (excluding  premium  pay  for  OTortime  and  ni^t  vork).  The 
unsk^led  jobs  area  hand  truckers  (general),  hand  truckers  (bobbin  boys),  and  janitors, 

2J  Number  of  millo  or  workers  too  small  to  justify  coiqjarioono. 


Table  $,-^WA13:  RATES  FOR  SELECTSD  OCCUPATIONS  AS  FERCKNTACaiS  CF  RATES  FOR  UEN  IN  3  UNSKILLED  JOBS,  2/ 
RAYON  AND  SILK  CLOTH  UILLS  BY  UNIONIZATION,  JUNE-JULY  1946 


Occupation,  sex,  and  method 
of  eage  paymeirt 

t 

1 

Union  cloth  mills 

Nonunion  cloth 

mills 

1 

*  N 

t 

1 

t 

.  t 

Percent  of  rates  for  i 
luskilled  man  t  . 

1 

.  ^  « 

Percent  of  rates  for 
unskilled  man 

1  iMiddle  range  i  , 

.ff  'ATAraiTA  «^thin  which  i  i 

ills  Average  ^  jaUs  , 

! mills  fell ! i 

tMiddle  range 

Average 

ihalf  of  the 
imille  fell 

TINE  WORKERS 

1 

I 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

t 

1 

Men 

t 

I 

t 

1 

1 

1 

Loom  fixers,  other  than  Jacquard  . . 

35  1 

168  1 

162-174  1 

52  1 

167  1 

163-177 

Machinists,  maintenance  . . . 

19  « 

160  1 

149-171  » 

28  1 

151  1 

144-165 

14  1 

157  « 

143-167  1 

32  1 

137  1 

128-152 

ELectric^-ans,  maintenance . . 

21  t 

155  « 

153-165  » 

31  I 

152  i 

143-161 

Slasher  tenders  . . . 

32  • 

155  » 

136-163  1 

53  » 

137  • 

130-143 

Carpenters,  maintenance 

18  t 

154  t 

149-167  I 

31  1 

138  1 

128-149 

Maintenance  men,  general  utility  . . 

13  * 

130  1 

119-137  1 

20  1 

137  1 

126-163 

Stock  clerks  . . . 

20  1 

114  t 

U2-130  1 

41  1 

116  1 

109-129 

Watchmen  . . . 

32  1 

103  1 

100-108  t 

50  1 

100  1 

99-106 

Truckers,  hand  (general)  . . 

25  1 

101  1. 

100-104  » 

49  1 

100  1 

100-102 

Truckers,  hand  (bobbin  boys)  ............ 

30  1 

100  1 

99-100  1 

48  1 

100  1 

100-102 

Janitors  . . . . 

30  1 

100  1 

98-100  1 

49  1 

99  • 

97-100 

VTomen 

t 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Twister  tenders  and  spinners,  5~B  . . 

13  » 

108  1 

103-114  t 

28  1 

106  1 

103-108 

Inspectors,  cloth,  machine  . . 

23  • 

106  1 

103-108  1 

40  t 

109  1 

103-114 

Inspectors,  cloth,  hand  . 

16  t 

106  I 

102-107  t 

21  t 

104  1 

100-109 

Winders,  yam  . . . 

22  1 

104  i 

101-109  1 

43  • 

103  I 

100-110 

INCENTIVE  WORKERS 

1 

t 

t 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Mem 

1 

t 

t 

1 

t 

t 

1 

t 

t 

1 

Weavers,  box  loom  . . . 

18  I 

149  1 

135-153  » 

25  1 

149  ( 

144-157 

Weavers,  automatic  plain  loom  ........... 

20  1 

140  t 

128-149  1 

28  1 

142  1 

131-150 

Womat. 

1 

1 

t 

1 

t 

1 

t 

1 

1 

Weavers,  box  loom . . 

16  1 

147  • 

138-157  • 

24  1 

1 

149  » 

146-158 

Weavers,  automatic  plain  locsi  . . . 

15  I 

135  1 

128-143  1 

28  1 

141  1 

133-152* 

Winders,  yam  . . . 

28  1 

119  * 

114-127  t 

39  1 

115  1 

111-118 

.1 

-  1 

1 

L. 

..L-. 

jy  Wage  rates  are  atrai^t-tijne  hourly  earnings  (excluding  prenduin  pay  for  overtljoe  and  night  work)*  The 
unskilled  jobs  arei  hand  truckers  (general),  hand  truckers  (bobbin  boys),  and  Janitors. 
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lable  6.— ’ffA3E  RAISS  FCR  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  AS  PERCENTAGES  OF  RAXES  FOR  MEN  IN  3  UNSKIUED  JOBS, 
RAYON  AND  SILK  CLOTH  MILLS  BY  SIZE  OF  MILL,  JUNB-JULY  I946 


Cloth  mills  with  mors  than 


Occupation,  sex,  and  method 
of  wage  payment 

t 

I  “ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Percent  of  rates  for  1 
unskilled  men  1 

1 

Percent  of  rates  for 
unskilled  men 

“T"*'  1  iMiddle  range  1 

®  ,  1.  iwithin  which  1 

mills  .Average  , 

_ 1 _ imUle  feU _ « 

.  iMlddle  range 

t.  iwithin  which 

nulls  .Average  y., 

} imills  fell 

TIME  WORiCSRS 

t 

1 

t 

1 

1 

s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Men 

1 

t 

1 

1 

t 

Loom  fixers,  other  than  Jacr-uard  *...*•*. 

43  1 

166  t 

163-172  1 

44  1 

169  1 

162-178 

Electricians,  maintenance  . . 

43  • 

154  t 

145-162  1 

(^)  • 

t 

41  1 

152  t 

145-165  1 

W)  * 

1 

35  « 

144  1 

132-157  « 

ii/)  « 

I 

Carpenters,  maintenance  . . 

45  1 

143  1 

134-154  1 

(V)  • 

} 

Slasher  tenders  . . . . 

51  1 

141  1 

134-153  • 

34  1 

141  1 

131-160 

Maintenance  men,  general  utility  *••••*•• 

17  » 

128  1 

120-138  1 

16  1 

137  I 

119-163 

Stock  clerks . . . . . *.*....** 

49  1 

116  1 

111-128  1 

12  1 

117  1 

108-145 

Twister  tenders  and  spinners,  5~B  ....... 

26  1 

106  t 

101-112  1 

C2/)  1 

I 

Watchmen  . . . . . . 

47  1 

102  1 

100-107  « 

35  I 

100  1 

95-105 

Truckers,  hand  (general)  . . . . 

44  i 

101  1 

100-102  1 

30  1 

100  I 

100-103 

Truckers,  hand  (bobbin  boys)  . . 

51  » 

100  1 

100-102  1 

27  1 

100  1 

100-100 

50  1 

99  1 

97-100  1 

29  I 

100  1 

97-100 

Women 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

Inspectors,  cloth,  machine  . . 

39  I 

108  1 

102-114  1 

24  1 

107  1 

103-U2 

Inspectors,  cloth,  hand  * . . 

22  1 

107  i 

102-113  t 

15  • 

102  1 

96-107 

Twister  tenders  and  spinners,  5-B  . 

28  I 

106  1 

103-108  1 

13  1 

108  t 

103-114 

Winders,  yam . . . ..•.*... 

26  1 

105  1 

100-109  t 

39  • 

103  1 

lOO-UO 

Janitors  **.*...*..... . . . ..* 

23  1 

99  • 

95-100  1 

t2/)  • 

t 

INCENTIVE  WORKERS 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

a 

Men 

t 

1 

s 

I 

t 

a 

1 

Weavers,  box  loom 

23  « 

148  1 

144-150  1 

20  I 

153  1 

ul-165 

Weavers,  automatic  plain  loom  * . «... 

34  • 

142  1 

131-150  1 

14  t 

138  1 

126-160 

Weavers,  dobby  loom . . . . 

22  1 

140  1 

139-150  1 

(V)  • 

1 

Women 

t 

t 

1 

1 

a 

a 

Weavers,  box  loom  *.....**.*•*** . **• 

21  1 

147  > 

142-150  1 

19  1 

153  • 

139-166 

Weavers,  automatic  plain  loom  ........... 

29  i 

142  1 

132-148  1 

14  1 

135  1 

128-144 

Weavers,  dobby  loom  . . . 

21  t 

141  t 

131-147  1 

C2/)  • 

I 

Twister  tenders  and  spinners,  5'*B  ....... 

16  1 

U7  1 

111-123  • 

C2/)  » 

1 

Winders,  yam  . 

50  1 

117  » 

112-123  1 

17  1 

116  1 

111-125 

J.. 

i 

...1 

i 

L 

Cloth  mills  with  51''200 

workers 


i/  Wage  rates  are  straight-time  hourly  earnings  (excluding  premium  pay  for  overtime  gnd  night  work)*  The 
luiskilled  jobs  arei  hand  truckers  (general),  hand  truckers  (bobbin  boys),  and  janitors* 

Number  of  mills  or  workers  too  small  to  justify  comparisons* 
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